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NOVELS BY JOSEPH CONRAD AND IBANEZ ' 


“Blood and Sand” a Dramatic | Story of Spain’s 
National Sport---“The Arrow, of Gold” 
a Typical Conrad Study---Latest 
Works of Fiction 


BLOOD AND SAND. 


By Vicente Bl 
ibanez. KE. P. / “$1.90 net 


Dutton & Co. 
S$ the novels of Vicente Blasco Ibanez 
come one by one from*the press, 


it is as if a >anerama of con- 
témporary Spain were passing be- 
fore our eyes. ‘The Cabin’’ showed 
@s something of the rural districts; 


“The Shadow of the Cathedral’’ the 
Breat ecciesiastical structure; ‘‘ The Dead 
Command’’ brought into sharp conttast 
the decayed splendor of a once great 
family and the life of fhe peasantry; and 
now in ‘*‘ Blood and Sand’ we have a 
picture, Vivid, colorful. and dramatic, of 
the nationa! sport of Spain—the+bullfight. 
With a renowned torero for its leading 
character, the book deals with every phase. 
of its subject, from the breeding of the 
bulls and the early training of the matador, 
to the horrible and bloody scenes enacted 
behind the arena, out of sight of the spec- 
tators. And the book closes with the cry 
of the mob after the accident, demanding 
that the “ corrida "—-the bullfight~-go on. 
** It was the roaring of the wild beast, the 
true and only one."’ 

The career of Juan Gallardo, the hero 

and central figure of the novel, .is tra@ed 
from the time when, as a ragged, halt- 
staryed boy, the only son of a poverty. 
stricken widow, 
age of 12 and apprenticed to a shoemaker, 
he kept running away from bis master’s 
shop to hang about the slaughter house 
and ‘' throw a cloak’. before the oxen. 
Neither tears nor scoldings nor beatings 
had any effect upon him. Soon he was 
tramping off to the ‘‘ corridas'’ and 
** capeas "’ held in distant villages. After 
a while he found a patron, and presently 
appeared in the circus of the Plaza de 
Seville at a baiting of young bulls. There 
his success was so great that the crowd 
carried him home upon their shoulders, 
and'from that moment wealth and_notori- 
ety poured in upon him. When the book 
opens he is a popular matador, and the 
description of his admirers and followers 
and sycophants, of his generosity and 
extravagance, his-vanity and his qualms, 
and the adulation he receives from high 
and low, rich and poor, is exceedingly 
interesting. We ‘see him start off for the 
circus in his magnificent, gold-embroidered 
clothes, amid the acclamations of the 
crowd, watch him kill in the arena, and 
go with him to ‘the house he has built in 
the suburb de la Feria, where he lives with 
his*mother and his childless wife Carmen. 
Besides his home in the suburbs, he owns 
a country estate of many acres. He is 
the companion—treated with a half conde- 
seending familiarity, it is true, but still 
the companion—of the grandees who are 
/patrons and connoisseurs of the national 
sport. He is photographed and para- 
graphed, a celebrity who has but to ask 
and have—while his day lasts. 

Fer-to him, as to so many of his profes- 
sion, the night comes quickly. Rolled and 
tossed and crushed and very nearly killed 


turn to the arena that though he has 
regained ghis strength he has lost his 
nerve. Always he has been renowned for 
his reckless daring, and at the first sign 
of pmtdent withdrawal on his part the mob 
turns against him, pelting and insulting 
the man they had once acclaimed. Gal- 
Jardo strives to win back their favor and 
But he buys success-at the price 
of his- life. Pale and livid, he is carried 
aut of the arena to the infirmary, and 
there he dies. But all fhe bulls have not 
been killéd when word of his death comes 
to the crowd, and they do hot intend -to 
lose any of their amusement because of the 
death of their one-time favorite. “This final 
scene is utterly horrible, with that enor- 
mous weight and force, of horror which 
Ibanez is so entirely a master. He spares 
the reader nothing; behind the scenes 
Carmen sees the horses, dead and hideously 
mutilated, and hears the screams of the in- 
jured picador; in the arena is the ‘bull, 


succeeds. 


taken from school at th? | 


“his own tongue but also in any foreign lan- 


sgripemenege sat caueiasibaate 








J and the man, struggling agains € his nerv- 
ousness, determined, whatever may hap- 
pen, *‘ not to spend the rest of his life as 
a laughing-stock for the public.” There is 
no word of denunciation; the description 
itself is denunciation enough. 


The immense hold which this ** sport 
has upon the national life of Spain is viv- 
idiy shown throughout the changeful, 
colorful scenes of the book. For, as is 
always the case with Ibanez's novels, the 
tale is possessed of an extraordinarily rich 
background. Perhaps one of its most in- 
teresting descriptions is that of the parish 
processions on Holy, Thursday, when each 
puree sent forth a _ procession with 

* pasos '"—platforms on which were car- 
ried magnificently dressed figures carved 
from wood. Round and about through the 
streets they go, an ‘ endless passing of 
Virgins of bewildering magnificence. * * * 
of Redeemers with gold crowng and tunics 





of brocade, a whole world of absurd images 


in theatrical splendor,’’ escorted by broth- 
erhoods who jostle ahd squabble and drink 
until the night ends in one great orgy of 
drunkenness. Contrasted with this festival 
are rural scenes, the care of the herds, the 
depredation§ of the bandit. “ El Plumitas,” 
who, like Robin Hood, stole from the rich 
and gave to the poor, and whose own 
account of his history and adventures is 
itself a clear and interesting exposition of 
certain phases of Spanish life. He is one- 
of the three or four outstanding minor 
characters; among the others, the bander- 
illo, nickngmed “El Nacional” on dc- 
count of his political opinions, is perhaps 
the most interesting. Himself totally illit- 
erate, he was convineed that lack of 
education was the cause of all the evils 
of Spain, and he stated his theories in 
season and out. Gallardo’s brother-in-law, 
the saddier, is an admirably drawn figure, 
a comic and universal type of : par apcage 
toadyism, and greed. 

Women do not as a rule play very 
portant parts in Ibanez’s novels, but 
this. book he presents a very striking one— 
Dofia Sol, the great lady. Beautiful, capri- 
cious, danger loving,. craving novelty and 
adventure and caring little where she finds 
them, yet always the aristocrat, Dofa Sol 
is a brilliantly drawn figure. She becomes 
the matador’s mistress; but she never 
permits him to address her by the familiar 


im- 
in 


*‘tu.’’ She does as she pleases, amuses 
herself as: she ‘pleases..whether it be with 
a torero or a Kiug. .- 

The story moves more swiftly than de 
the majority ‘ ‘of Ibanez’s narratives, 
there are scarcely any of these wonderful 
epertons and scenic descriptions in which 

‘The Dead Command,” for instance, is so 
rich. The book is indeed:a passionate pro- 
test against a legalized and in a way na- 
tionalized form of cruelty. But it is more; 
for if the garb is Spanish the emotions it 


one nation. Gallardo is an entirely real 
person, an essentially ‘simple-natured, vain 
and kindly man who earns his living by 
risking his life. But his living and his 
renown alike depend upon the applause of 
the changeable, exacting mob, and it is his 
need of this applause which drives him-to 
his death amid the “ Blood and Sand” of 
the arena. 


THE ARROW 0 OF GOLD } 


THE ARROW OF GOLD. a siren Con 
rad. Doubleday, Page &-< 

attempt to write about a Conrad 

| novel is to be.at once overwheimed 

. with an almost despairing sense of 

inadequacy. How is it possible to convey 

any just idea of that which can be exe 


( Continued on Following Page>) 
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RUDYARD KIPLING, BARD OF 
THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH 





By BRANDER MATTHEWS -- 


THE YEARS BETWEEN. By Rudyard Kip- 
ling. New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. 
1919. 

HE publication of a new volume of 
Rudyard Kipling’s verse is the moat 
important literary happening of this 
nineteenth year of this twentieth 

eentury. Although Biplivg has- won his 
widest popularity as a teller of tales, he’is 
also a singer of songs treasured in the 
hearts of English-speaking men and wom- 
en seattered on all the shores of all the 
seven seas. If he is not now to be hailed 
as the foremost of living poets, not only ia 


who is there to challenge his right 


guage, 
to this lofty position? There is today 
Gabriele d’Annunzie, the Italian, and 


there was yesterday Edmond Rostand, the 
Frenchman, and the reét is silence. D'An- 
nunzio has risen recently to unexpected 
heights of patriotic exaltation, and his 
service to his own country is undeniable. 
But his poetry, taken as a whole, lacks 
the simplicity and the variety of Kipling's, 
and above all else it lacks the masculine 
sturdiness of the English lyrist. -Rostand 
was taken from us all too soon; and yet 
we could hardly hope that if he had been 
spared longer he might have revealed new 
aspects of his mdubitable but strictly lim- 
ited genius. Nor can we overlook the fact 
that Rostand’s overdecorated muse was a 
delicate frequenter . of Parisian — salons 
rather than a_ sure-footed and sturdy 
dweller dn the twin peaks of Parnassus. 
Kipling began to write verse as early as 
he wrote prose. He ‘‘ Jisped in numbers 
for the numbers came." His “ School-Boy 
Lyrics '' were composed in the years when 
he was growing from 14 to,17. When he 
prepared his works twenty years ago for 
the complete Outward Bound edition, he 
gathered into a single “volume of~** ‘Early 
Verse '' these ‘‘ School-Boy Lyrics,'’ the 
** Echoes ’’ (writf@n before he was 19) and 
the ‘‘ Departmental Ditties,’’ the earliest 
of the ‘* Barrack-Room Ballads '’ and a 
selection from the varied poetry ~com- 
posed before he was 25. And to this he 
then_ (1899) prefixed a few lines in ‘Which 
he cxpressed hisemature opinion of ‘these 
juvenile effusions. . These lines have at- 
tracted ‘no attention; and yet they, are 
highly. characteristic of Kipling’s -detach- 
ment in the face of his own work, and also 
of his ingrained modesty in regard to his 
own achievements; 

Lo! as a little child 
Locks from its windows on a mighty 
town 
And sees the roofs as far as eye can 





baited with fire, driven mad by torture, 








reach, 


anything 


astonishing faculty of assimilation. 
ing the sedulous ape to many 


done)—masters of many diverse schools— 
Poe and Father Prout. 
Harte, 
the ‘‘ Bab Ballads "’ 
** Fly 
even the 
now totally forgotten H. S. 
this imitation he learned how to be orig- 
4nal; 
predecewers ; 
pleness and certainty. 
born, no doubt; 

after he is born; 
time and labor. 
monds is brilliant only after 
cut and polished with its own dust. 


ling was scant seventeen on the occasion 
of an attempt on Queen, Victoria's 
the most significant of these ‘‘ School-Boy 
Lyrics,’ 
“ handiwork’ of the poet who ‘was to achieve 
the 
sional,"’ 


India, whére he had been born; and from 


But thinks not, knows not—nay, will 
not believe— 
That there are Fathers, Mothers, Sis- 


ters, Homes 
All like his own, a thousand homely 


talks, 

Manners, and customs—so I saw the 
world 

With millions of my brethren. Then I 
wrote; 

And all my verse sprang fire-new 


from a brain 


That loved it and believed it. But the 


world 

Coldly, in silence, passed my num- 
bers by. 

Therefore [ sang in fury! When the 
years 

Brought with them coolness, all too 
late I found . 

There were ten thousand thousand 


thoughts like mine! 


Douglas Jerrold once commiserated a 
young poet for having published a volume 
or two beforé he was old enough to shave 
to say; ‘‘he took down the- 
shutters before he had anything to put in_j 
the shop windows."’ Kipling’s early verse 
reveals his precocious cleverness and his 
As 
we turn its pages we can see him “ play- 
masters,” 
(as Stevensen confessed that he had 
Browning and Bret 
Tom Hood ‘and Omar ‘Khayyam, 
of W. 8S. Gilbert, the 
Leaves’ of C. S. Calverley, and 
‘* Carols of Cockaigne "" of the 
Leigh, By 


he absorbed the’ processes of his 
and thus he acquired sup- 
The poet must be 
but he has to be made, 

and ‘the making takes 
The most brilliant of dte- 
it has been 


** Aver Imperatrix,’’ (written when Kip- 


life,) is 


because we can see_in it the. 


. 


stern elevation of the .“ Reces- 
as these two quatrainis testify: | 


Such greeting as should.come from those 
Whose fathers faced,the Sepoy, hordes, 
Or served You in thé Russian snows, 
And, dying, 7 their sons their 
swords. : < 


Once more we greet you, though unseen 
Our greeting is, and coming slow. 
Trust-us.if need arise, O Queen: 
We shall not tarry with the blow! 


$ 


When: Kipling left school he werit back to 


the moment of his return he seems to have 
marveled at the wonder of his native land 
and to have felt its infinite pathos, openly 
expressed in ‘‘ Christmas in India'’’ and 
in the ‘‘ Galley-Slave.”’ 

One result of his return to India was an 
increased intimacy with the British Army, 
and this supplied the motive and the ma- 
terial fer the second group of ‘‘ Barrack- 
Room Ballads,’’ which was published in 
1891 when Kipling was 26, and which con- 
tained the stark and grim “ Danny 
Deever *' and the lilting melody of ‘‘ Man- 
dalay,’’ with its yearning refrain. <A third 
group of these soldier songs was included 
in the ‘‘ Seven Seas” of 1896. To the 
mere reader some of these ‘* Barrack- 
Room Ballads '’ seem a little rough-and- 
ready, but their apparent. harshness disap- 
péars when they ‘are recited or sung, for 
they are then found ‘to fall trippingly from 
the tongue, because—as Kipling once told 
L.me-——they were all composed to tunes which 
were running in his head. The ‘* Barrack- 
Room Ballads ’’—the three groups taken 
together—would have made a_ reputation 
for any other poet, but it may be that they 
Aave interfered with Kipling’s, since their 
military brass-band music has drawn ute 
due attention and repelled more deticate 
ears from appreciation of his subtler and 
loftier strains. _ ‘ 

But the most delicate ear could not fail 
to find delight in the ‘‘ Ballad of East and 





West,’* printed in the 1891 volume and 
fitly companioned by ** McAndrew’s 
Hymn '"’ and by, the ‘ Mary Gloster rd 


printed in the volyjme of 1896. Here, again, 
are three bold and masculine lyrics unap-'° 
prochable in the works of .any English 
poet since Tennyson and Browning passed ° 
their prime. Kipling is the master ballad- 
ist of our time; he has recaptured the 
spirit of the old unknown bards who sang 
their stories into being; and he has made 
his -profit out of all the latef® and more 
literary balladists, Macaulay and. long- 
fellow and Tennyson. He has the singing -~ 
simplicity, the straightforward directness 
of the folk-singers and also a dexterity of 
craftsmanship, a command of. rhyme and 
rhythm unachieved by. any of the more 
modern masters in’ whose footsteps he is 
following and by whose example he is 
stimulated. They are the work of a bard 
who jas the swiftness of the primitive 
fa psngers, the psychologic curiosity of 
Browning, and the metrical accomplish- 
ment of Swinburne. They owe their rush 
‘and swing and fire, their forward-driving 


|. motion, partly to the fact that they were 


not put together on paper pen in hand; 











'' CContinued' on Page 195) | 


and * 


covers are by no means restricted to any ~ 
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(Continged from Preceding Page ) 


pressed only in this strange, individual, 
end somewhat exotic writer’s own incom- 
Parable style? One may easily enough 
epitomize the plot, the mere external 
events and situations—and perhaps In no 
other way would it be possible to give so 
inherently false an idea of the new book, 
** Arrow of Gold,’’ as by @ perfectly cor- 
rect summary of the . 
** story,’’ the direct actions of the people, 
the direct relation of the, so to 

ward events, counts for so little, for s0 
very, very little, In the 

analysis of thought and feeling, the 
eation of shades of 
differentiated as to be all but ustranafer- 
able into language. AN but; for it ts Jo- 
seph Conrad’s triumph that he 
accomplishes this, the all but 
We see and recognize, and if we ourselves 
are possessed of certain capacities, perhaps 
even understand these lights and shades 
of character, these mergings of inclina- 
tions and inhibitions in people whom we 


| 


spiritual quality that in among these ultra- 
civilized, ultra-subtilized individuals, there 
should come one fresh and young and de- 
voted, yet with a power of comprehension 
which did not indeed render him exactly 
clear-sighted, but most certainly saved 
him from moving as one totally blind. It 
is he himself who, writing to an old friend, 
tells the story of his one great adventure; 
the story of a year of his life and of the 
wonderful woman who wore ‘‘ The Arrow 
of Gold’ amid the high-coiled masses of 
her tawny hair. A very wonderful woman, 
indeed, this Dofia Rita, Basque peasant by 
.birth and ex-goatherd, with her naivetés, 
and her wisdom, her generosity, her un- 
flinching, unwavering, indestructible hon- 
esty, and her horribly false position. The 


period of the story is ‘* about the middle “ 


years of the seventies, when Don Carlos 
de Bourbon * * * made his attempt for 
the throne of Spain.” The scene ie laid 
throughout in Marseilles, and the charac- 
ters are all more or less connected with 
the Carlist party and with Carlist or Le- 
gitimate plots. Into one of these plots the 
narrator of the tale was presently drawn, 
he being the young man who was later 
much talked about as the courageous and 
mysterious ‘*‘ Monsieur George,’’ and who 
throughout the book never appears under 
any other than this adopted name. One 
night during the end of the carnival he 
encountered in a café—by accident as he 
then supposed—a certain Mr. Mills, an 
Englishman, whom he ‘had already met in 
a Carlist house, and a man of ‘* massive 
tranquillity."" Mr. Mills presently intro- 
duced him to Captain Blunt, that. elegant 
person of perfections strangely touched 
with imperfection, with his two striking 
declarations—the first, “‘I live by my 
sword "'; the second, the description of 
himself, ‘‘ Américain catholique et gentil- 
homme.’ It was these two who between 
them really created that new and useful 
person, ‘‘ Monsieur George,”’ and it was 
through them that he heard the history of 
Dofia Rita, ‘‘ the heiress of Henry Al- 
légre.'’ He had brought her, litte more 
than a child, from her~“Basque hills, and 
anti] bis death she had seen the world 
“only from the saddle ” of the thorough- 
bred on which she used to ride of a morn- 
ing in the Bois, side by side with Allégre. 
But when that great and powerful artist, 
whose impudence ‘* surpassed the impu- 
dence of Kings, millionaires, or tramps 
by many degrees,'’ actualy died, leaving 
her his wealth, bis houses, and his famous 
collections, Dofia Rita haf to @ismount 
into the world of men of which she really 
knew so very little, while of the world of 
women she knew nothing at all. She is 
indeed an amazing creature, one who was 
truly said to have in her 
the women of all time.'’ The effect of this 
splendidly, ever magnificently bizarre, yet 
extraordinarily childlike being on an im- 
pressionable young man was of course re- 
markable; she does indeed dominate the 
book, intriguing the reader’s imagination 
as she did that of ‘‘ Monsieur George,”’ 


notable figure in a wonderful group; whosé 
collective impression is that. of 

strange, splendid, barbaric, yet most 
cately and finely wrought exasople of 
jJeweler’s art. Rita is the contra 

@ prismatic gem, unique, Mashing 
multitudinons ‘igh i 
pelling radiance. 
sinister contrast, is the truly appalling 
@re of Therese, 
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was to see “ the man’s very writhing 
in his body like an impsied worm.” Or- 
tega it was who brought about the climax, 


found in—murder. 

And yet, absolutely rea] as these people : 
are, they one and ell contrive somehow to 
give the effect of belonging to some other 
world than this. And the places—the 
house of the black and white hall-which 
Therese claimed as her own in a still fury 
of covetousness, the great room with the 
where Rita sat 


robe, a figure motioniess and remote as 
any idol—all are real, all exist, yet al] pos- 
sess that-same scarcely definable charac- 
teristic of strangeness, of other-worldli- 


and setting, in characters and in situa- 
tions, this novel is perhaps more nearly 
related to *‘ Under Western Eyes’’ than 
to any other of Conrad’s books. It is 
tense, dramatic, vibrant with: the thrill of 
@ great passion, tantalizingly beffling at 
times, always interesting. And it is writ- 
ten in that intensely tndividual, flexibie 
style which renders this man of Polish 
birth one of the most distinguished among 
the living writers of English. 


JUDITH OF BLUE LAKE 
JUDITH OF BLUE LAKE RANCH. By 

Jackson Gregory. MWlustrated by W. Her- 

bert Dunton. New York: Charles Scrib- 

ner’s Sens. - 

HIS story would make a rattling good 
Bronco Billy movie, only in this 
case the hero’s mame is Bud. There 

are hold-up men and everything, to say 
‘nothing of fist fights amd gun fights, ab- 
ductors and wild women: Mad Ruth and 
Judith Sanford; the heroine, Judith is 
left one-third owner of Blue Lake Ranch 
on the death of her father and, being an 
enterprising young woman, she mortgages 
her share to buy out one of the other two 
owners. The- remaining owner is Pollock 
Hampton, who does not realty count in the 
brain line, although he is a good enough 
And so Judith has a 


she is, she demands that the manager, 
Bayne Trevors, send her reports of what 
is going on at the ranch. The reports are 
far from satisfactory, and Judith resolves 
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THE NEW YORK TIMES. BOOK REVIEW, APRIE 1%, 1919 - 


| LATEST WORKS OF FICTION 


ia : ee ide 
“In the course of a twelvemonth 
or so there usually appear a 
number of novels that are more 
or less enjoyable, and a few that 
are decidedly admirable, but only 
very, very occasionally does one 
come across_a book for which 
one feels inclined to give devout 
and humble thanks. Such a 
book as this is J.C. Snaith’s new 
novel ‘The Undefeated.’” 


~—New York Times 


This is an Appleton beok 
Seventh Editon in Pritat = = 











JOSEPH CONRAD 


This is supremely the love story.of a young sea 
captain and Dona Rita, heiress to the huge for- 
tunes of Henry Allegre, supporter of the Pretender. 
“The Arrow of Gold” is a romance of Marseilles and 
the Spanish Coast, laid in the middle seventies when 
Don Carlos de Bourbon made his attempt for the 
throne of Spain. It teems.with Conrad’s person- 
ality. Never, not even in “Victory,” has Mr. Con- 
rad written a story so direct and so moving; and 
never has he portrayed a character, cither man or 
woman, so fascinating and so elusive as Dona Rita. 


" Net $1.50 
DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. 
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E. M. Delafield’s New Novel 


THE PELICANS 


Py 

y 
_ You will recognize her at once—the mother who wv 
» 

) 


“ae 


as a martyr to her children’s “best interests,” but who in 
reality simply uses them as ay « ot for the pantomime in 
which she holds the strings. ir determination to live 
their own lives, carrying suffering—and even tragedy—to 
both sides, but with the promise of ultimate happiness as 
recompense, is told by Miss Delafield with delicious humor —B 
and real feminine discernment. $1.76 net. q 
“Her power lies in depictinj 1} thi 6o loyally and i 
that ieoot san fon it Fen preter ont ney ite 2a le ay ae * 
and she has succeeded in making a big novel.”"—New York Sun. 
“A writer whose books ornament equally the drawing-room table and 
the preference of undisturbed private hours.” —Joseph Hergesheimer. y 


7 ALFRED A. KNOPF, 220 West 42d Street, NEW YORK 
Yy SALAS Pd DOG FAG ACAD, 
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Two. Banks of the Seine 


| By FERNAND VANDEREM Translated by George Raffalovitch 
A typically Parisian story contrasting the life of the Quartier Letin with that 
of the upper classes, sharply, with sympathy, humor, and unusual insight 
into the mental and sociel atmosphere of the elusive Parisian. Net $1.90 


JACQUOU THE REBEL By EUGENE LE ROY. 
Philadelphia Press: “Deeply moving and inspiring.” $1.9 


_NONO: Love and the Sofl By GASTON ROUPNEL 
Jo Teibene: “A powerful, an arresting and, in s way,  besutil 

The San Francisco Argonaut comments upon these-first-volames of The | 

main “the tala 06-an abiding Tkemivation of French character and ‘of 
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jhe Four Horsemen of tie Apocaly pse 


5% of the Bookstores reporting to the most widely-distributed <<best-seller” list head their reports with this great novel 


By VICENTE BLASCO IBANEZ 
BLASCO IBANEZ 


has mastered the secret of polarity 
simply by being really great. Re novels 
go to the heart of great matters of world- 
wide importance and his scenes are drawn 
with the skill of a great word-painter, 
compelling all readers’ interest. 


The Four Horsemen 
of the Apocalypse 


_ gives to the world the inner meaning of the. 
Seeet War from its origin to the hopes 
‘which remain for the future; and does it 
with a vivid force, breadth of vision, and 
intense interest such as no other modern 
novel possesses. Net, $1.90 


The Shadow of 
The Cathedral 


Introduction by W. D. HOWELLS 


Deals with the world-wide problems of 
illiteracy, of backward people struggling 
toward. the light; of the danger of setting 
men free before they can be self-controlled. 
A story of great majesty and beauty. 
Net, $1.90 








JUST READY 
Authorized American Edition of 


| Blood and Sand 


Translated by Mrs. W. A. GILLESPIE 
Introduction by Dr. ISAAC GOLDBERG 


*Turning to that unique “atrocity” the 
bull ring; Blasco Ibanez shows -how it 
captures the imagination of the boyhood 
of Spain; how widely its tentacles reach 
into the life of the country, from breeding 
pastures to wealthy clubs; how brilliant are 
the rewards that come to a great torero. 
Throughout the book we are in the very 
atmosphere of the bull ring, among bull 
fighters, their families and admirers. The 
great climax in the arena is of almost 
terrific force. No detail is missed; one can 
almost hear and smell the actual battle 
and share the crowd’s excitement over the 
falling of a nation’s idol. 























































W. D. HOWELLS says : 


“This Is a Masterpiece.” , 
Net, $1.90 





Ready Shortly In Process of Translation 


La Bodega (The Saloon) Mare Nostrum (Our Sea) 


Translated by Dr. ISAAC GOLDBERG Translated by CHARLOTTE B. JORDAN 
Under a stirring plot of love, intrigue, and swift action, again a All the pride and affection of the Latins for the Mediterranean is 
great subject is felt, the double fight against drunkenness and felt through this tremendously powerful novel of the career of the 
capitalistic oppression in Spain. German submarine in that sea. 
| eae Send for a descriptive circular with portrait, biographical notice and critical comments. 


THE ONLY AUTHORIZED AMERICAN EDITIONS OF THESE GREAT NOVELS BY BLASCO IBANEZ ARE PUBLISHED BY 


E..P. DUTTON & oc OMPAN Y “AnD ARE OR SALE WHEREVER BOOKS ARE SOLD, 


= — —— ——— eee 


Wild Oats 


forthe Woman ——- 


He had lived his life—vears ago. j 
She was living hers now. But she : x >| 
was only a woman. Did it mean z st ter 


that she would have to suffer be- 
cause of him? Why did she fear 
for her dearly-bought happiness? 

Find out for yourself. Read 
this powerful story. It is only 
one in a big bookful. 
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Humoresque 
by 


Fannie Hurst 
EDGAR RICE BURROUGHS, master-cre- 
ator of tales extraordinary, has surpassed 
himself in this, his sixth enthralling chronicle 
of TARZAN OF THE APES. Never before 
has an author created a fictional character 


so fascinating, so universally 
interesting as TARZAN. 





The name of Fannie Hurst 
stands out today as O. Henry’s 
name stood out a few years ago. 

She is: the highest paid and 
most eagerly read short story 
writer in America today. 

Kathleen Norris says: “When- 
ever I think of Fannie Hurst, I 
think of the word ‘genius.” There 
is technique as well as sheer in- 
stinct in the way that it is done; 







the apparently rambling conver- — 
sations develop the plot in a series 
of hammer strokes. . . . There 


are certain stories upon which 
this astonishing reputation rests 
that I-never Gin read with dry 
eyes. So I use the word ‘genius’ 
for Fannie Hurst, and for no 
other writer of short stories 





In JUNGLE TALES OF TARZAN we have another en- 


today.” trancing narrative woven about the marvelous ape-man, 
: This reid oA : the asia the présenting new adventures and desperate encounters 
Ger this book fesde ous nook which befall him in the dark heart of his native jungle. 
seller today. $1.50. 

és All Bookstores - A. C. McCLURG & CO., Publishers 


Harper & Brothers, Established 1817 
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AN AUTHOR’S AUTHOR 





would be interesting to knew just 

how many people read Henny James. 

Is he attaining a degree of recogni- 

tion posthumously that was not his 
Guring his lifetime? Until now, certainty, 
his work—especially his later work—more, 
perbaps, than that of any equally great 
writer, bas suffered under the imputation 
of being caviare to the general, and its 
appeal has thus been restricted almost 
entirely to what, for want ef a more 
might be called the 


accurate designation, 

Nterary persem. Whatever else he may 
be, or whatever else he may become in 
the manifold changes that the future will 
doubtless bring about in the popular taste 
regarding beoks, Henry James is now, 
certainiy, and has been fer years, more 
than any other American writer, ‘ the 


author's author." The admiration for his 
art of such leaders in the world of fiction 
RTON, Mrs. WHARTON, Mr. 
known—and from Mr. 


as Mrs. ATHKE 
“HOWELLS, is well 
HOWEL:s there baf just come a new trib- 
ute of praise that might wel! be taken as 
to the intelligence of those 
who do not quite accept his superlative 
estimate of Mr. JameEs’s work. The ocea- 
sion for this tribute is to be found in a 
new edition of ‘* Daisy Miller '' that has 
just been published in the Medern Library, 
(Boni & Liveright,) and te which Mr. 
HoWELts contributes an introduction, in 
which he declares that “it is Ret yet 
known to the ignorant masses of educated 
people that Mr. James is of the 
greatest masters of fiction who has ever 
Mr. Howeguts is, of course, aware 
will not meet with gen- 
or even with the ap- 


a challenge 


one 


lived.”’ 
that this opinion 
eral acquiescence, 
proval of the critical few, and he hastens 
to tell us just why it is that Mr. James 
has had heretofore so limited an audjence 
of admirers: 


It is beeause he has worked in a 
fashion of his own, im regions of in- 
quiry not traversed by the herd of 
adventurers, and dealt with material 
not exploited before, that he is still to 
the critical Jews a stumbling block 
and to the critical Greeks foolish. But 
time will inevitably care for this un- 
rivaled artist, or this unique psycholo- 
gist who deals artistwise with his 
knowledge of human nature; and he 
will yet take that eminent place for 
which he has no rival. 


ve or not one ean follow quite 

to the limi@ef Mr. HoweE.is’s enthu- 
siastic appreciation of Mr. James, there is 
no doubt that the critical censideration 
upon which his estimate is based has the 
rare virtue of reasonableness to recom- 
mend it. If Mr. JaMmes’s novels possess 
one excellence above any other it is te be 
found in just that quality due to the fact 
that their author was an ‘‘ unrtvyaled artist, 
or this unique psychologist whe déals art- 
istwise with his knewledge of human nat- 
vre.’’ Perhaps the explanation of his great- 
ness is also the explanation of his compara- 
tive lack of popularity with the rank and 
file of fiction readers. The preponderance 
of the_artist in the typical James novel 
does not recommend the latter to the non- 








, Teague." 





literary devourer of fiction, while it is 


probably this very quality that makes of , 


such books as ‘‘ The Golden Bowl '*. a per- 
petual delight, a revelation to readers who 
are themsetves makers of literature. But 
ef al Mr. Jamers’s wonderful books, 
‘* Daisy Miller '’ is: perhaps the nearest to 
being the one novel—or more properly long 
short-story—in admiration of which the 
ubiquitous general reader and the con- 
firmed literary artist may find themselves 
on common ground. It is a delightful 
story, 
obscurities that crep eut so abundantly 
in Mr. James’s later work. Perhaps for 
this very reason it will not prove so ac- 
ceptable as it otherwise might be to your 
true uncompromising Jamesian. But it is 
a story In which the real, vital Henrr 
James make’ himself felt in some of the 
best of his qualities—the James who tells 
an inimitable story, who is able to picture 
a delightful mingling ef European and 
American character and mode of living, 
and who ‘in his appredlation of women,”’ 
as M>. Hows.us declares, is approached by 
no other novelist. ‘“ Take all tle other 
men that bave written novels in English,'’ 
says Mr. Howe.is, “and match their 
women with his, and they seem not to have 
written ef women at all. A few women 
vie with him in the portrayal of a 
few figures; JaNeE AUSTEN may, and 
Fanny Burner, and Miss Epceworts, and 
Georce Evior, and the Bronrss, and Mrs. 
HuMPpurRyY Warp; but their heroimes are as 
much outnumbered by his as the novelists 
are in every other way surpassed.’ This 
the highest of praise, and if any 
cf Mr. novels is worthy of it 
** Daisy Miller '' is. And in the possession 
of this and many other delightful qualities 
this favorite story by Hexrr JamMEs seems 
an exceptionally appropriate one to put in 
the Modern Library. 


may 


is, indeed, 
JAMES'S 


NWO’ other books that will be cordially 
welcomed in this excellent series, and 
that make their appearance at the same 
time with ‘‘ Daisy Méiller,"’ are Oscar 
Witoe’s ‘‘ Fairy Tales and Poems in 
Prose," and FRaANK Norris's ‘‘ Mc- 
For his consummate artistry 
many will claim for OscaR Wripe the 
praise bestowed by Mr. HOWELLS on HENRY 
James. In nothing that he wrote, more- 
ever, does he show a finer, more exalted 
mood, a more delicate fancy exquisitely 
expressed than in his fairy stories. Such 
a tale, for instance, as ‘‘ The Young 
King,’’ eccupies much the same relative 
position in this kindyef prose narrative as 
one of the plays of SHAKESPEARE does to 
dramatic literature. It fs a pity that such 
gemlike stories as these—obscured, prob- 
ably, by Wri_pe’s more ambitious work in 
other fields of literature—are not more 
widely known. Perhaps the real reason is 
that they have been published heretofore 
in editions much too costly te meet the 
popular demand—a fault happily remedied 
by their appearance in the Modern Library. 
‘* McTeague,”’ also, is not now easily pro* 
curable, and it is undoubtedly a book that 
novel readers of this generation will do 
well to study, if for no other reason than to 
own a familiarity with an American writer 
whose literary aims were of the highest, 
and who, in a lamentably brief career, gave 
the impress of his genius to books that we 
are reluctant to leave out of our book 
shelves. ‘“* McTeague’ ts not exactly 
pleasant reading, indeed. It has the fault 
of dealing with characters for whom the 
eader ean feel very little, if any, sympa- 
thy. Im this respect it Is not so big or en- 
jeyable a book as either ‘‘ The Pit’’ or 
‘* The Octopus.’’ But it is steeped in 
Norris’s realism, and, as an excellent ex- 
ample of his art, forms a suitable addition 
to this collection of books. 


Corn from Olde Fieldes 


An anthology of English poems from the 
fourteenth to the seventeenth ¢..2tury is 
presented by Eleanor M:. Brougham in 
‘Corn frem Olde Fieldes."* It contains 
verse composed by somewhat obscure 
writers, which the compiler thinks is de- 
serving of publication both for its anti- 
quarian interest and its high literary merit. 
Some of the poems contained in the an- 
thology have had reprintings in books that 
are now rare, but many of them have 
never before been reprinted. (John Lane 
Company. $1.50.) 


urivexed by the mannerisms and 











LATEST BOOKS. 





ton Ath 

Tilustrated biographical sketches of per- 
sons born abroad who came to the colonies 
in North-America before the year 1701. 

THE MASTERY OF THE FAR BAST. By 
Arthur Judson Brown. 12mo. New 
York: Chartes Seribner’s Sons. $6. 

The stery of Korea and Japan’s rise to 
supremacy in the Orient. 

THE B xaw aia =| EUROPE. By Ralph 

New York: Longmans, 
Gran & a $3.50. 

Describes political conditions in five dif- 
ferent nations during the last few decades, 
namely, Finland, the Baltic Provinces, Po- 
land, Lithuania, and Ukrainia. 

PRESIDENT WILSON. By Daniel Halévy. 
ae New York: John Lane Company. 

A biographical and critical study, for the 
most part of the President’s foreign policy. 
The book gives a French view of Mr. Wilson, 
and has been translated by Hugh Stokes. 
HAROLD TENNYSON, R. N. i2mo. New 

York: The Macmillan Company. . 

Story of a young Soldier, told by a friend. 

BOL sere. By John rgo. 12me. 
w York: Harper & ers. $1.50. 
ects the origin, history, and aims of 

Bolshevism, together with a statement of the 

program and policies followed by the Rus- 

sian Bolsheviki. 





Poetry and Drama 
CERORD POETRY. —. By various au- 
12mo. York: Longmans, 
jm & Co. cents. 

An annual collection of short poems. 
DRAMATIC TECHNIQUE. By 
Pierce Baker. 8vo. Boston: 

Mifflin Company. $3.75. 
A book on the acting drama, giving the 


George 
Houghton 


‘actual practices of the dramatists of the 


past. The author is Professor of Dramatic 
Literature in Harvard University. 
VICTORY! By William Stanley Braithwaite. 
8Svo. Boston: Small-Maynard Company. 
An anthology on the war from the work of 
thirty-eight American poets, with an. intro- 
duction by Colonel Roosevelt. 
CANTEEN CLASSICS. By Alfred Eggers. 
12mo. Boston: The Poet Lore Company. 
Humorous war verse. 
THE AVE ENUE OF THE ALLIES AND VIC- 


By_ Alfred Noyes. 8vo. New 
York: e@ Book Committee of the Art 
War Relief. 


Contains two war poems by Alfred Noyes, 
with a foreword by William HI. Taft. 

THE GREAT CONSPIRACY. By Charles V. 
H. Roberts. 12mo. New York: The Torch 
Press. $1.50. 

An epic drama of the war in nine scenes, 
written In prose verse. 

WHEELS A THIRD CYCLE. 12mo. 

York: Longmans, Green & Co. $1.50. 
Collection of short poems by various au- 
thors. 


New 





War Books 

PRISONER OF THE U-90. By Edouard Vic- 

tor Isaacs. 12mo. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. $1.35. 

First-hand account of life aboard a Ger- 
man submarine by an officer of the United 
States Navy who was taken prisoner during 
the war. 

LA FRANCE HEROIQUE. By 
H Os¢g 


ay \. oO. New Yo 
Heath &€ Co. $1. 

A report intended to give to American pu- 
pils a clearer realization of the undying 
spirit of heroism and self-sacrifice that ani- 
mated the people of France during the re- 
cent war. 

| 


Frederick 
rk: D. C. 





Essays 
es -9 OFF THE GRASS. By George Allan 
england. 12mo. Boston: The Smuill- 


M aynard Company. 


Humorous illustrated essays on timely 

themes. 

PERSONALITY. By Harry Collins Spill- 
man. The Gregg Pub- 


12mo. New York: 
lishing Company. 50. 
Studies in personal development. The vol- 


—== 








fs made wp of a series of essays based 
ad@dresses delivered by the author before 
New York high schools, under the au- 
ices of the New York Board of Education 
the Chamber of Commerce. 
IDEA OF PUBLIC RIGHT. Svo. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. $3. 
Contains the first four prize essays in each 
of the three divisions of The Nation Essay 
Competition. There is an introduction by the 
Right Hon. H. H. Asquith. 


arteke 





Fiction 


RUTH OF THE U.S. A. By Edwin Ealmer, 
ry Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 


An adventure story of the war. 

MISS MAITLAND, PRIVATE SECRETARY. 
By Geraldine Bonner. 12mo. New York: 

7 D. eton & Co. $1.50. 

nde of contemporary life. 

——— MISS McFARLAND: By Kate 
=» '! Bosher. 32mo. New York: Hare 
rothers. $1.50. 

ad prt of a young mountain boy and a 
society girl. 

JUNGLE _ TALES OF TARZAN. By _— 
Rice Burroughs. i2mo. Chicago: A. 
McClarg & Co. $1.40. 

A series of adventure stories, 
the author’s “‘ Tafzan.”’ 
CRATER’S GOLD. By Philip Curtiss. _J2me. 

New York: Harper & Brothers. $1. 

Story of contemporary life, the 

which are laid in New England. 


A KNIGRT OF TODAY. By Elise Howard- 


continuing 


scenes of 


Smith, 12moe. iY ae Jobn Cy 
Winston Company. $1. 
A story of contemporary _— in which the 


principal characters are ** the girl who knew 
too little, the man who knew too much, the 
one who stood between; two maids and a 
man."" 
CAMION CARTOONS. By Kirkland H. Day. 
12mo. Boston: Marshall Jones & Co. $1. 
Humorous letters and illustrations having 
to do with the war. 
DADDY PAT_OF THE MARINES. By 


Lieut. Col. Frank E. Evans. 12mo. New 
York: Frederick A. Stokes Company. $1.25, 
A father’s humorous letters and i}lustra- 


tions sent from France to his son. 

JUDITH OF BLUE LAKE RANCH By 
Jackson Gregory i2mo. New York: 
Chartes Scribner's Sons. $1.50. 


Story of Western life. 
BLOOD AND SAND, 


ton. Blasco Ibanez. 12 
York : P. A & Co. $1.90. 


A rents tie from the Spanish by Mrs. W. 
A. Gillespie, with an introduction by Isaac 
Goldberg. The novel has for its theme the 
buliring in Spain. 

THE HOHENZOLLERNS IN AMERICA. By 
Stephen Leacock. 1I2mo. New York: Jobn 
Lane Company. $1.25. 

Humorous sketches and 
with the war. 

KIM. By Major Charles G. D. Roberts. I2mo. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 

1.50. 


(Sangre y Arena.) By 
2mo. 


New 


stories connected 


A story of the backwoods dog. 


THE EYES OF THE BLIND. By Arthur 
Somers Roche. 12mo. New York: George 
H. Doran Company. $1.50 

Story of mystery and adventure in ware 


time. 
THE THIRD BOOK OF ARTEMAS. 12mo. 
London: W. Westall & Co. 
A satire “on men and the things that men 
did do in the times of war and peace.” 





Polities, Socialism, and Economics 

EXPERTS IN CITY GOVERNMENT. By 
Edward A. Fitzpatrick. 12mo. New 

’ : D. Appleton & Co. $2.25. 

Takes up the problem of how to meet the 

increasing strain upon the machinery of 

rmunicipal government due to the rapid 
growth and size of the cities in this country. 

—, Rh ag By A. R. Warns. }12mo. New 

7 > Pitman & Sons. 

Brasscicl iy some of its products. 

THE UNITY OF THB ORGANISM. By 
William Emerson Ritter. 8vo. Boston: 
Richard Badger. $5. 

A biologteai study. The author is Director 
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SPRING NUMBER 


The New York Times 
Book Review 


NE of the features of the — Number of The New York 
Times Review of Books, next Sunday, April 20, will be 
an annotated, classified list of representative books in all 


departments, published this season. 


There will also be a comprehensive article describing books on the 
war issued this year and special reviews on the season's literary 
output by writers of acknowledged authority. 


The circulation of the Sunday Edition of The New York Times 


exceeds 500,000. 


In 1918, The New York Times published more than twice as 
much advertising of books and magazines as all-the other New York 


ined. 
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NOTABLE BOOKS —— 
IN BRIEF REVIEW 





BIE ANCE. B. 

York: Henry Holt & Co. 

N this addition to the -admitable 

** Makers of-the Nineteenth Century " 
Series Mr. Robertson has accomplished 

a difficult task. He has written a life 

of the maker of modern Germany that is 
not vitiated by the great fact of the war of 

1914. Nothing could have been easier than 

to write not a biography, but a polemic 

anathema masquerading as history. But 

Mr. Robertson has escaped this temptation. 

For the statesman of ‘* blood and iron,’’ 

the man, in Clarendon's phrase, ‘’ sans foi 

ni loi qui s’appell M. de Bismarck,’’ the 

** President-Minister '' who raped Schles- 

wig-Holstein, pursued a lying and tortuous 

policy with Austria and France, “ capa- 
ble,’’ as Mr. Robertson says, ‘* of amazing 
meanness and a card sharp’s trickery,"’ 
seems to exemplify all that is execrable in 
the Prussia that the world has-come in the 
last few years, and to its endless cost, to 
know. And yet, with all this, Mr. Robert- 
son has written so sanely and dispassion- 
ately that the salient impression that comes 
out of this biography is not of Btsmarck’s 
meanness but of his greatness, This Mr. 

Robertson has accomplished by adhering 
resolutely to his avowed object in writing; 

namely, to reconstruct the peréod through 
which Bismarck lived. Nothing is more 
stultifying than to write of the past in 
terms of the present and then to call it 
history; it is this almost unescapable ten- 
dency among historiang which calises some 
to deny the scientific value of most his- 
tory. ‘' Bismarck’'s career,”"’ Mr. Robert- 
son finely says, ‘‘ illustrates throughout 
the truth, not too familiar even to histori- 
cal students, ‘that’the chief difficulty of a 
scientific interpretation of events does not 
lie in an analysis of the solution, but in a 
recoustruction of the successive phases of 
the problem. In Bismarck’s statesman- 
ship; the man and the problem, and their 
subtle and continuous reaction each on the 
other—these are the nYarrow of the muat- 
ter.”’ 

So we find Mr. Robertson constantly ask- 
ing the question: ‘‘ What was the thing to 
be done, given the existing conditiens, 
giver Bismarck's view of life, his ideals 
and loyalty?’’ In this light the Chancel- 
lor’s real greatness emerges, his wizardry, 
his daring, his prescience. In the face of 
almost unanimous opposition he had the 
courege of his heresies. Austria: must be 
alienated, Prussia must show her headship 
in a united Germany. This was the core of 
his policy, and its achievement, in the face 
of am uncomprehending and bewildered 
Eurcpe, is a marvelous story of shrewd- 
ness and audacity. With the other states- 
men of Europe Bismarck toyed as with so 
many manikins, playing upon the vanity 
of Gortscttakoy, the feeble megaiomania of 
Napoleon and his pigmy Ministers. of 
England he said in 1864: ‘* I wasted sev- 
eral years of my life by the supposition 
that England was a great nation.’’ Indeed, 
in the Danish question of those years Eng- 
larf™ played a sorry part and Mr. Robert- 
son does not mitigate the fact: 

We were-quite unprepared for war. 
The nation was not willing to go to 
war, for it scarcely knew where Schles- 
wig-Holstein could be found on the 
map, but we were ready to threaten 
what we had no intention of perform- 
ing, and we hectored every one with 
the complacent superiority that de- 
serves the title of insular. The gravity 
of the German and European situation 
was quite unappreciated, because there 
are none so bifnd as those who do not 
wish to see. The language of respon- 
sible public men, and not merely of 
Palmerston, of politicians, and of ‘‘ so- 
ciety ’’’ naturally misled the Danes. 
who made the pardonable mistake of 
supposing that England meant what 
she said, and of interpreting ignorant 
bluster as moral conviction. 

So Bismarck had his way with the 
Duchies, as he had his way with Napoleon, 
to the discomfiture of Austria. In the 
tangled ‘skein of European diplomacy Bis- 
marck ‘‘ exhibited the one clear and reso- 
lute will, the one clear and unshakable 
aim in the universal confusion.’” He was 
determined to settle the fate of Prussia 
and Germany by the appeal to the sword: 


The secrets of his statecraft will be 
completely missed if we do not recog- 
nize two elemental postulates—first, 
that in 1865 he rejected every opportu- 
nity by which war might be avoided;* 
secondly, that he worked with stead- 
fast patience to remaye the obstacles 
to war, as the final conclusion of the 
matter. He could, for example, have 
taken up Napoleon’s idea of a con- 
gress, and with the help of Russia (and 
certainly of Great Britain) have opened 
all the festering abscesses in the oper- 
ating theatre of the European Concert. 
Such a course would have been wel- 
zomed by the best minds in ieee 
and outside it. But a congress w 
not have given him what he held with 
passionate conviction was alone worth 
winning. 


Bismarck did not believe in wars fer 
glory and conquest; his alm was nation-. 


y C. Grant reson New 


Cavour. It-was his ideal of the function 
of the State that was different: 
Had Bismarck desired or conceived 
of a unified Germany consummating 


-the National State, which stands for 
methods would have been 


differed from the Prussia and Germany 
he created. But then he would not 
have been the Bismarck of history and 
his interpretation of life-values would 
have been the opposite of what it was. 
It is thé actual Bismarck, ‘‘ the Bis- 
marck of history,’’ who stands revealed 
to us in this vivid and scholarly volume. 


FORTY DAYS IN 1914 


FORTY DAYS IN 1914. By Major Gen. Sir 
¥. Maurice. New York: George H. Doran 
Company. 

ENERAL MAURICE’S book is a crit- 
ical examination of the military 
operations in Belgium and France 

frem the mobilization of the German, 

French, and Belgian Armies and the dis- 

pateh to the Continent of the British Ex- 

peditionary Force to the time the Ger- 
mans retreated from the Aisne. 
. 
One of the most interesting chapters in 
his rae: is on ** The Higher Command in 

War. In this chapter he points out what 

Great Britain learned from the German 

system of conducting warfare. 

basis of that systent,’’ he says, ‘‘ is the 
separation of administration from com- 

mand, that is, of responsibility for what I 

miay call the business side of war from re- 

sponsibility for the planning and conduct 
of military operations.'’ That system it 
took the allied armies some time to copy 
and to their cost. General Maurice says: 
All European armies, and ours 
among the rest, have adapted the Ger- 
man General Staff's system in \one 
form on another, to their own special 
conditions, but we have not yet suc- 
ceeded in welding the General Staff 
system into the machinery of govern- 
ment in time of war. We still as a na- 
tion are unable to distinguish the es- 
sential difference between the military 
opinion of individual soldiers and the 
military opinion of a scientific organi- 
zation. We still confound command 
and administration, to the detriment 
of both. We began in August, 1514, 
with the mistaken notion that we could 
go into European war with a limited 
liability. For a war of limited liability 
dur preparations were adequate. The 
mobilization and dispatch to France of 
our little Expeditionary Force were 
completed smoothly and efficiently, 
thanks to the devoted work at the War 
Office, carried through in face of greut 
difficulties. Owing to the labors of the 
Committee of Imperial Defense the De- 
partments of State knew what they 
Ww ould be required to do in such a war. 

But it occurred to no one in authority 

that our system of government in time 

of peace would require profound modi- 
fication tn time of war. ° © Rely- 
ing on the individual rather than the 
system, the nation placed at the head 
of its military administration the sol- 
dier in whom it had the greatest confi- 
dence, and was for a time con- 
tent. °¢ bd 


This soldier, was of course, the lute Lord 
Kitchener. But he had ‘‘ placed upon his 
shoulders the intolerable burdens of ad- 
ministration and command ’’ and it was 
too much for one man. There resulted 
from this confusion and inefficiency that 
proved costly and General Maurice tells 
exactly why and in what instances. . 


TWO GREAT WAR POEMS 


AVENUE OF THE ALLIES ‘AND 
‘TORY By_ Alfred Noyes. With 
frontispiece by Childe Hassam, from the 
original painting. Foreword by William 
‘Howard Taft. New York: The Book 
Committee of the Art War Relief. 
HIS is a very beautiful book that the 
Art War Relief has prepared. It will 
be on sale at the Easter Book Mart 
of the Art War Relief of 546 Fifth Avenue, 
and-one-half of the proceeds will be used 
for that organization's work for the relief 
of artists and their families who have suf- 
fered through the war, while the other 
half, the disposition of which Mr. Noyes 
was asked to suggest, will be devoted to 
the work of the English Royal Literary 
Fund. In their introductory acknowledg- 
ment, Mfs. John L. Griffiths, Chairman 
of the Book Committee, and Mrs. Riple) 
Hitchcock, Chairman of the Art War Re- | 
lief, make plain the generosity of the men 
who have helped to make the book: 

b gpevotl barat Alfred Noyes published 
his re, “The Avenue of the 
Allies, 53 car thrilled America, as it always 
will do, with its beauty, majesty, artd 
truth. It became linked in the thought 
of many with Mr. Childe Hassam's | 
painting of another historic scene, the 
when the flags of Great 

were first hung 
with the Stars and Stripes, and the 
streets were-thronged to greet General 
Joffre and Mr. Balfour, emissaries of 
between nations. 


—— 
vic 


Noyes’s generous spirit toward Amer- 
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P GIBBS 


“America’s Favorite} 
War Correspondent” 


has written the great, popular; human story of the 
war in the yolumes just ready: 
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THE Way To Victory 


Vol.. I The Menace ) with maps 
Vol. II The Repulse } and diagrams 


The great audiences which are now greeting Philip 
Gibbs everywhere in this country are but the popular 
evidences of a national esteem for this most 

of all eye-witnesses of the Great War. The future 
bring the documentary, statistical histeries of the 
conflict ; but the human side of it, the flashing -reve- 
lations of the truth of the whole business, which 
your children will want to know—these are the things 
for which Gibbs is known on two continents. 


Fully to appreciate “The Way to Victory,” however, 
one should not fail to read Gibbs’ two earlier books, 
“The Struggle in Flanders” (formerly published under 
the title, “From Bapaume to Passchendaele”) and“The —_| 
Battles of the Somme.” These notable works treat of 
the first three years of the war from the same fasci- 
nating standpoint that gives all this author’s writing 
the “halimark” of originality. 


“The Way to Victory,” 2 Vois., Net $5.00. “The Struggle in 
Flanders,” Net $2.50. “The Battles of the Somme,” Net $2.00. 
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Tounderstand Japan’s claims and 
why Korea and China are appeal- 
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By Arthur Judson Brown 
Ilastrated, $6.00. 
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Kings-at-Arms 


A New Novel by MARJORIE BOWEN 
Three kings contend for your interest in this soul-stirring, passionate story : 
KARL XIII. of Sweden, brilliant, cruel, a victor unique among the rulers of his time 
in that he yielded to no woman's influence, for good or evil. 


AUGUSTUS of Saxony, aspirant to the throne of Poland, cultivated, cowardly, wily 
and treacherous, a weak slave to the will of beautiful Aurora von Konegomarck. 
PETER of Russia, half a primitive lover and drinking savage, half a giant builder 
of ships and cities; and at jast of armies and of a nation 
Read for yourself how twenty times Peter was driven from Poland—and twenty times re- 
turned, until it was Karl's turn to fly, with only the memory of one tragic act of vengeance 
to call his own, A novel both thrilling and rewarding. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO. 





681 Fifth Avenue, 


$1.75 Net at 
New York 


Any Bookstore 

















Love Story 


By BERTA RUCK 
Author of “His Official Fiancee” (16 Editions) 


‘A love story of “farmerettes’ fal of outdoors, sunshine and good | 
humor, which the N. ¥. T7mes om an “interestingly intricate and 


A Land-Girl’s 


deliciously funny romance . . . the reader’s interest never flags.” 
At all bookstores. $1.50 


Dodd Mead & Company ** *.322"* 
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of the Scripps Institute for Biological Re- 

search of the Uniyersity of California. 

MIRRORS, PRISMS, AND LENSES. By 
James P. C. Southall. 8vo. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. $38.25. 

A textbook ef geometrical optics. 
SOCIALISM AND AMERICAN IDEALS. 
By William Starr Myers. 8vo._ Princ 

ton, N. J.: Princeton University Press. $1. 
Takes up the question, Is Socialism Ameri- 
can? The book comprises a series of essays 
contributed at various times to The New 
York Journal of Commerce and Commercial 
Bulletin. 


-_ 


Philosophy and Religion 
7S eg ag 3 ra PRAYER BOOK. 
3y the Rev Barry and oe * Rev. 
Ss Fam P. Bg “42mo. New York: 
Edwin S. Gorham. 

An examination of the various offices and 
rites of the Anglican Church, in order to 
ascertain, if possible, Just what kind of a 
religion the ‘‘ Book of Common Prayer” 
teaches. 

SPIRITISM AND RELIGION. By Baron 
Johan Liljencrants. Svo. New York: 
The Devin-Adair Company. 

A study of various cases of spirit control. 
There are appreciative forewords by Cardinal 
Gibbons and John A. Ryan, D. D., Professor 
of Sociology in the Catholic University of 
America, Washington, D. C. 

THE ADVENTURE OF LIFE. By Robert 
W. Mackenna. i2mo. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $1.25. 

Presents in semi-fiction form a scientific 
interpretation of life, taking up such subjects 
as ‘‘the origin of life,"" ‘‘the adventure of 

edeath,”’ “‘ the mystery of pain,”’ &c. 
= PHILOSOPHY OF RABINDRANATH 
AGORE. By 38. Radhakrishnan. _8vo. 
iow York: The Macmillan Company. $3.50. 

An interpretation by the Professor of Phi- 
losophy, Maharajah's College, Mysore, India. 
OUR IMMORTALITY. By D. P. Rhodes. 

12mo. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $2. 

A study of the effect of the war on such 
Movements as altruism, Germanism, &c. 

New Editions 

THE NEMESIS OF MEDIOCRITY. By 
Ralph Adams Cram. 12mo. Boston: Mar- 
shall Jones Company. ‘$1. 

The third edition of a book first printed in 
December, 1917. 

Miscellaneous 

PATRIOTIC ILLUSTRATIONS FOR _PUB- 
LIC SPEAKERS. By Will H. Brown. 
32mo. Cincinnati,.Ohio: The Standard 
Publishing Company. $1.50 

An anthology of patriotic sentiments 
brought together as a reference book for 
public speakers. 

INDUSTRIAL GOOD-WILL. By John R. 
Commons. 12mo. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company. 

Takes up such subjects as commodity, ma- 
chinery, the public, the labor market, insur- 
ance, &c. 

LABOR AND RECONSTRUCTION IN EU- 
ROPE. By Elisha M. Friedman. 12mo. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.50. 

Aims to present actual knowledge of the 
methods of European countries to deal with 
the problems of labor. 

THE SAYINGS OF THE CHILDREN. By 
Pamela Glenconner. 12mo. New York: 
Longmans, -Green & Co. §2. 

Contains sayings of a family of children, 
on a great variety of subjects, written down 
by their mother. 

EASY SPANISH READER. By Joel Hath- 
eway and Eduardo Berge-Soler. 8vo. 
. York: The Macmillan Company. 

1.10. 

A textbook for pupils studying Spanish in 
sgccondary schools. 
mone ADE BEV = .cue By Albert A. 

Hopkins. 12mo. York: The Sci- 
entific" ‘panes ican publishing Company. 
1.25. 

Gives information as to the manufacture of 
@rinks, nonalcoholic and alcoholic, in the 
household. 

THE L ARE AND — SOLDIER. By Fred- 

erick How 12mo. New York: 
po Scribner's Sons. $1.35. 

Gives information concerning the problem 
of establishing the returned soldier on the 
farm. The suggestions are based on the 
organization of farm colonies somewhat after 
the Danish models. 

FOR ke! Bs ‘COMMON GOOD” WITH MAN, 
MONEY, AND MATERIALS. By Charies 
D. "Servin 12mo. Syracuse, N. Y.: 
Mason Printing Company. 

A discussion of various economic questions 
of the day. 

MAN AND THE NEW DEMOCRACY. By 
William A. McKeever. 12mo. New York: 
George H. Doran Company. $135. 

A plea for the proper protection and educa- 
tion of the young. The author is at the head 
of child welfare, in the University of Kansas, 
and a leader in the Boy Scout movement. 
BARNEY OLDFIELD’S BOOK FOR THE 

MOTORIST. By Barney Oldfield. 12mo. 
Boston: Small-Maynard Company. $1.50. 

A handbook of practical information to help 
the motorist reduce the upkeep and to in- 
crease the service of bis car. 

OFFICE peor gas? gig = Will- 
iam Schultse 12mo <4 Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book onl 

A description of the principles and methods 
which underlie efficient and cconomic office 
management. 

THE LIFE OF BENVENUTO CELLINI. 
Translated by John Addington 
12mo,.. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons. 5 

A new translation of Cellini’s famous auto- 
biography, with mezzotint portraits and six- 
teen reproductions of Cellini’s wsrks. 

BAL — S DEATH AND LOKE'S PUNISH- 
MENT. By Cornelia Stekette Hulst. 
imo. Chicago: Open Court Publishing 
Company. 

A new version of chronicles from the 
Northern mythology, in which the translator 
aims to present the story as given in the 
Eddas about 1000 A. D. 
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A NEW NOVEL OF 
LOVE AND ADVENTURE 


Madam Constantia 


The Romance of a Prisoner of War 
in the Revolution (South Carolina) 


Edited by JEFFERSON CARTER 


The NEW YORK SUN says: “It 
is the Romance that thrills 
through these pages. The 
episodes on the plantation, in 
British Headquarters and at the 
Old Mill fairly reek with the at- 
mosphere of Romantic drama. 
The story may be appraised as 
one of first-rate quality that will 
give its readers the reward of 
dipping once more into that rose- 
lit world where Romance glorifies 
everything.” 


Colored Fromtisplece and Wrapper 
Crown 8vo, $1.50 Net. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 


443-449 Fourth Avemsue,. New York 
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IS THERE A GOD? 
READ 


THE GREAT HUNGER 


“THE GREATEST 
NOVEL OF THE YEAR” 


$1.60 MOFFAT, YARD & COMPANY 
NEW YORK 














League of Nations 


A summary of the arguments of prominent ad- 
cent. Each month are presented the conserve 10 
conserva- 
tive and radical sides of social, moral and 
ious questions. Prospectus free. $1 a year; 
cai tae 3 aeathen On sale at Brentano's, 


THE ARBITRATOR 
P. O. Box 42, Wall St. Sta. N.Y, C. 
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Leacock Solves the Kaiser Problem! 


THE HOHENZOLLERNS 
IN-AMERICA 


WITH THE BOLSHEVIKS IN BERLIN 
AND OTHER IMPOSSIBILITIES 
By STEPHEN LEACOCK 
Author of “Nonsense Novels,” “Behind the Beyond,” etc. Cloth, $1.25 Net. 


The thanks of many nations are due to 
Stephen Leacock, the gifted Canadian 
humorist, for solving the much debated 
question, ‘““What shall we do with the ex- 
He is coming (they are all 
coming, Uncle William, Cousin Ferdinand, 
Willie, Lizzie and the entire Hohenzollern 
family) as immigrants to America. At 
least so Mr. Leacock tells us in this, his 
latest book of irresistible fun and humor. 


Kaiser?” 




















A Frenchman's View of 


PRESIDENT 
WILSON 


By DANIEL HALEVY 
Translated by Hugh Stokes. 
Cloth, $1.50 Net 


“Within the limits of a volume in- 
evitably destined for an immediate in- 
terpretation of Mr. Wilson to the 
people of France, Mr. Halevy has pro- 
duced what is little less, in its way, than 
a masterpiece.”"—The New Republic. 


America’s Miracle in France 


Ss. O. S. 
(Services of 
By ISAAC F. SRP RCOSSON 
Author of “The Business of War,” “The 
Rebirth of Russia.” 
Tllustrated. Cloth, $1.50 Net 

This book, written under the special 
authority of General Pershing, is a 
piece of permanent history and dis- 
closes for the first time the romance of 
the Services of Supply, which fed, 
equipped and transported the American 
Expeditionary Force. 





PRINTS AND 
DRAWINGS BY 
FRANK 
BRANGWYN 


With Some Other Phases of 

His Art 

By WALTER SHAW SPARROW 
Author of “A Book o a, Bridges,” etc. 

iy gn illustrated. Cloth, $15.00 Net 

A worthy and comprehensive record 

of Mr. yon pen 's achievements, in 

etching, engraving, lithography, 
water-color drawing and pastel. 


THE LETTERS 
OF ALGERNON 
C. SWINBURNE 


Edited and with an Introduction by 
EDMUND GOSSE, C. B., and 
THOMAS JAMES WISE 


Two volumes. Cloth, $5.00 Net per Sel 
This is the first. comprehensive col- 
lection of Swinburne’s letters to be 
made, and they cover practically the 
whole period of his adult life, from 
February, 1858, to January, 1909. 





The Simple Life 
THE 


RED COW 


AND HER FRIENDS 

By PETER McARTHUR 

Author of “In Pastures Green,” etc. With 
decorative illustrations. Cloth, $1.50 Net 


“This book is built up of a number 
of charming bits of personal records of 
farm life drawn from the living models. 
The author portrays the whole menagerie 
with fidelity and accuracy of touch, as 
yell as with fine humor.” 

—New York Evening Sun. 





Romance Humor - Surprises 


NURSE 
BENSON 


By JUSTIN H. McCARTHY 
Author of “The Glorious Rascal,” “If I 
Were King,” etc. Cloth, $1.50 Net 
A charming modern novel, full of 
bright and sparkling conversation, re- 
freshing humor and tender pathos, 
founded on the famous play by Justin 
Huntly McCarthy, in conjunction with 
R. C. Carton, which has just passed 
its three hundredth performance in 
London, and is scheduled for early 
stage production in America. 
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Tommy and Doughboy 
LIVING 
BAYONETS 


A Record of the Last Push 
By Lieut. CONINGSBY DAWSON 
Author of “Carry On,” “Out = Win,” 
“The Glory of the Trenches,” 
Third Large Printing. Cloth, 1 25 Net 
“Lieut. Dawson’s writings have been 
among the great consolations and in- 
irations of the war, and this latest of 
im, written at the climax of the t 


ny Roc 1917 to the 


family from the Spri 
Fall of 1918, telling of the final struggles 
to overcome the Blond ge as and of 


the material and spiritual significance 
of the entrance of American troops into 
the fight.” —New York Tribune. 





The Epic of the Poilu 
THE “CHARMED 
AMERICAN” 


A Story of the Iron 
Division of France 
By GEORGES LEWYS 

Frontispiece. Cloth, $1.50 Net 

This is the true story of a Franco- 
American soldier who fought in the 
famous French Iron Division for thirty- 
two months in many of the hardest 
struggles of the war, and came out the 
sole survivor of his original company of 
250 or more men. He himself was never 
wounded, and appeared, as he was 
reputed, to bear a charmed life. 

“We have seen no more vivid war 
scenes than these, and none more in- 
stinct with all the mingled horrors and 

lories of the truth. It is tremendously 
tic, too, this epic of the trenches.” 
—New York Tribune. 
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France Facing Germany 
By GEORGES CLEMENCEAU, Premier of France 


The North American Review says:— 
“In order to understand the spirit of a people, the shortest way, and one 


of the best ways, is to study the minds of t 


men who lead that people and 


the nature of the eloquence that really moves them. And so without under- 
valuing the many excellent interpretations of the French fighting spirit, of 


French unanimity, and of — loftiness of motive 
say that no work of more lasting si 


the soul of thg nation has ap; 
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RUDYARD KIPLING, 
BARD OF THE BRITISH 
COMMONWEALTH 


( Continued from Page: 189) 


they were built dp in the brain and car- 
ried to completion in the head, not to be 
set down In black and white until they had 





attained their full-orbed certainty. I havé 


told elsewhere how Kipling recited ‘‘ Mc- 
Andrew's Hymn ’’ to me walking dp and 
down and pouring it forth in full flood 


from his memory, not yet having written - 


it out. This composition, not atthe desk, 
but in the open air, was often the method 
of Scott and Tennyson. 

It was this open-air atmosphere of Kip- 
ling’s poetry which was noted more than 
a score of years ago by the late Charles 
Eliot Norton, a critic of fine intuitions. 
‘“‘ The gift of imagination with which as 
a quality Mr. 
men have ever been has quickened and 
deepened his sympathies with men of every 
class and race.’ And again, ‘‘ The sea 
has touched Mr. Kipling’s imagination 
with its magic and its mystery, and never 
are his sympathies keener than with ‘men 
who go down upon it, and with.the vast 
relations of human life to the waters that 
encircle the earth. Here,-too, is manifest 
hia love of England, mistress of the sea.*’ 

In the days of Kipling’s return as a 
man to the England he had left as a boy, 
what Norton called ‘‘ his love_of Eng- 
land *' was rather a love of the English- 
folk of all the component parts of the Brit- 
ish Commonwealth. It was in 1991, not 
long after I first had’ the abiding pleasure 
of gaining his friendship; that he said to 
me, ‘‘I'm not an, Englishman; I'm a 
colonial.** Assuredly this ts not a state- 
ment he would make today, after twenty- 
eight years; but it is not unlike assertions 
more than once repeated in his poems of 
this period. No doubt England was 

The Bank of the Opén Credit, 
The Powerhouse of the Line, 
but, after al] 
What does he know of England, 
who only England knows? 

Kipling was no IAttle Englander; the 
Engtand of his pratse and devotion was 
not the mere “ island set in the silver 
sea’’; it was the larger and mightler 
England Which had been made by the 
hosts who had gone forth from it. It 
was this loyalty to English ideals and to 
English heroes, it was his understanding 
of the sea and of the sailors, quite as 
much as his imagination and his marvel- 
ous technical equipment, which led the 
aging Tennyson to indicate Kipling as the 
proper successor to the post of Poet 
Laureate. That this was Tennyson's opin- 
fon I have direct from the friend to whom 
the elder poet expressed it; and the words 
in which he did express it were charac- 
tertstically idiomatic: ‘' That young fel- 
low, Kipling, bas moré of it in him than 
anybody else! "’ : 

‘The Five Nations,’ published in 1908, 
contained the austere and lofty ‘’ Reces- 
sional,’’ written six years earlier; and it 
contained half a dozen other poems which 
proved that Kipling’s vision was broad- 
ening, that his insight was becoming more 

penetrating, that his liking for the lighter 
forms of verse was diminishing, and that 
his artistic aims were leading him to seek 
a sobriety which might almost be. called 
austerity. And now, fourteen years after 
he gathered his winnowed lyrics into the 
** Five Nations,’’ Kipling has garnered 
another sheaf, ‘‘ The Years Between.’’ 
How does this compare with the earlier 
collections of verse? In what way and 
to what extent has the poet progressed? 

It must be noted, for dhe thing, that 
there is less variety in this latest volume 
because most of the lyrics in it deal with 
themes of high import, with matters of 
life and death, with the sacrifice of war 
and with the self-conquest of man.- He 
here reveals once figain that the poet is a 
prophet and the singer a seer. ‘There are 
stanzas that stir the blood like the sound 
of the trumpet, and there are lines that 
lift up the soul. On occasion he achieves 
intensity of meaning by an unadorned 
concision, not ualike that of Milton's 
“Avenge, O Lord, thy slaughtered 
saints.'’ Once and again do we find poems 
sustained by a penetrating understanding 
of the law of ‘‘ interdependence absolute, 
foreseen, ordained, decreed.’ As Mr. Paul 
Elmer More pointed out years ago, Kip- 
ling’s sense of order and obedience ‘‘ rises , 
into a pure feeling for righteousness that 
reminds one of the ancient Hebrew proph- 
ets.’ And In so doing: Kipling-shows him-— 
self the inspired spokesman of his people, 
since, to quote Mr. More again, ‘‘ The 
Anglo-Saxon race more than any othér has” 
retained the real temper of Hebraism, the 

feeling of a force dwelling apart, yet human 
in its imitations, that shapes the activities 
of the world to its own end.'’ The doc- 
trine that sustains his poems is a bélief in 
the necessity that every man is under to do 
his work to the utmost of his power, come 


Kipling is endowed as few‘ 
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Deadly in earnest, she responded pe 


HE flip of a coin decided it. . Mary Warren was to go. It was that 
or starvation—or worse. Besides, he had called himself “chivalrous” 
and “well-to-do” —his letters read well. 

Aad cut in Montana, the “rancher,” fiving: in poverty and squsies, ais 
that a practical joke had led to a painfully serious situation. But it was too 
late to hedge. She was coming. And Twin Forks Valley wouldn’t 
stand for any nonsense! 


No she dean’ chang leg plone. She sees it through. She mar 
anusual circumstances. 


ries him, under the 


incident, 
almost a duty 
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THIS IS AN APPLETON BOOK 


Read Books ! 


Own Books! 


Take home “The Sagebrusheft” tonight. Read it—give it to any man or 
woman. It will hold you and thrill you as no book, no play, no movie has 
ever done. For there is more to it than the problem of this husband and 
wife, so hopelessly mismated, yet so generously considerate of each other.* 
There is the West, with its great, beautiful hills and plains, There is 
the struggle of a handful of Americans to preserve 
blood of the nation from the sneaking depredations of filthy Bolsheviks. 
There are fights and chases, thrills and romance, humor and sentiment,_ 
And through it all, the courage and faith of Mary Warren, the touching 
bewilderment and gallantry of Sim Gage, the strength and resourcefulness 
of Major Barnes, make these people seem living, breathing human beings, 
so skillfully has the famous author interpreted évery emotion and every 


and protect the life 


“The Sagebrusher’’ is for sale at:all booksellers and department 
stores and af first-class stationers. 
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$1.50 per copy. Read it tonight. 
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ica and his desire for international fel- 
lowship that, on the eve of his depart- 
ure for Europe, he has giyen the two 
poems printed here for the same pur- 
pose. 

Mr. Taft's foreword is short, a fine trib- 
ute to Mr. Noyes's work and spirit. Mr. 
Manship's medallion, ‘* Victory,”’ is repro- 
duced on the cover. 

“The Avenue of the Allies”’ is suffi- 
ciently magnificent to make a whole book 
in itself. We quote the first four lines, 
@s reminder: 

This is the song of the wind as it came 

Tossing the: flags of the nations to 
' flame: 

} I am the breath of God. 
' laughter. 

I am His Liberty. That is my name 
was. written after the Beitish 
Its last four- 


I am His 


“* Vietory "’ 
service at Trimity Church. 
teen-line stanza follows: 

There's but one gift that all our dead 


? desire, 
} One gift that men can give, and 
, 9 that's a dream, 
‘Unless we, too, can burn with that 
same fire 
} Of sacrifice; die to the things that 
seem ; 
Die to the little hatreds; die to greed; 
Die to the old ignoble selves we 
knew; 
Die to the base contempts of sect and 
creed, 
And rise again, liké these, with souls 
as true. 


Nay (since these died before their task 
was finished) 
i Attempt new heights, 
; their dreams to birth; 
Build us that better world, Oh, not 
i diminished, 
By one true splendor that they 
planned on earth. 
And that’s not done by sword, or 
tongue, or pen. 
There's but one way. 
better men. 
Childe Hassam's beautiful painting, “ Al- 
Nes’ Day,’’ which he dedicated to the 
French and British nations ‘‘ commemo- 
rating the coming together of the three 
peoples in the fight for democracy,’’ is 
exquisitely reproduced as a frontispiece. 


FROM A NONCOMBATANT 


bring even ~ 


God make us 








VOLLEYS FROM A NONCOMBATANT. 
By William Roscoe Thayer. New York: 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 


N this collection of essays, written and 
printed in various publications during 
the progress of the war, the prescience 

shown again and again might be remark- 
able but for the fact that the anticipations 
of its distinguished author were necessarily 
those of any thoughtful non-German of or- 
education and appreciation of hu- 


dinary 
man nature. Doctor Thayer says in his 
preface, dated Oct. 25, 1918, less than 


three weeks before the signing of the armi- 
stice, that from the beginning of August, 
1914, when the German Kaiser forced this 
wur upon the world, he did not doubt, nor 
has he ever doubted since, what the out- 
come would be. In which conviction, it 
is safe to say, an overwhelming majority 
of the peoples outside of the Central Em- 
pires were with him. In the chapter, 
‘The Collapse of Superman,’ originally 
printed in November, 1917, he exposes the 
fallacious claim that Germans were super- 
men by showing that in battle they never 
won unless they held odds of about five 
to one, and that they did-not inyent any- 
thing new in the machinery of war— 
Americans originated the submarine, the 
rapid-fire gun, the airplane, and the tele- 
phone; Bessemer, an Englishman, dis- 
covered the process for making steel] with- 
out which Krupp guns, large or small, 
would not have existed; a Frenchman 
built the first balloon, the principle of 
which underlies the Zeppelin, and an 
Italian, with an Irish mother, is the father 
of wireless telegraphy. Who are the super- 
men? The author concludes, on this sub- 
ject: 

Lovers of fact cannot fail to be grate- 
ful to the Germans, the self-announced 
supermen, for their complete demon- 
stration that there are no supermen. 
Even over here in America it was a lit- 
tle annoying to harbor the suspicion 
that possibly the German professor, or 
the editor of the German newspaper, or 
the fellow who blew up factories and 
wrecked trains and hid bombs in pas- 
senger steamers, being German, might 
be a superman. To Yankee eyes the 
professor was simply a sneak, oily and 
eely; the editor, one of the brood that 
Bismarck called “ reptile ”; the bomber, 

« low_villian in whom great cowardice 
did not preclude great crime. Our 
Yankee eyes have been justified by the 
pricking of the superman bubble. The 
Kaiser’s workers here are no more and 
no less than our Yankee eyes have seen 
them to be—curious types of inframen, 
whose portraits, under other names, 
adorn the Rogues’ Galleries. 
A prophetic chapter is entitled ‘‘ Are the 
Hohenzollerns. Doomed?’ dated May, 


1917, in which we read that, 


unless the German Natton is as barba- 
rous as the acts and creeds of the Prus- 








sian militarists who have misled it, 
there will be, when the truth is gener- 
ally understood, a mighty revulsion 
against the misieaders, the Kaiser 
first of all. # * * Sooner or later 
they (the German people) will feel the 
irresistible impulse of liberty and will 
rise against the Hohenzollern dynasty 
which has deprived them of it, * * * 
Perhaps the day is at hand when they 
will repudiate their betrayers. 


Theres are chapters on ‘‘ John Hay's 
Policy,'’ ‘‘ Beware of a Judas Peace,’ 
** Italy's Great Service,"’ &c., illuminating 


In. any history of the war 
must be 


and prophetic. 
the essence of this book, at least, 
included to make it —— 


THE SATURDAY CLUB 


The New York Times Review of Books: 
S one who well remembers many of the 
Rieu of the Saturday Club, 
I should be glad to add a postscript 
to Miss Amy Lowell's very interesting but 
not altogether sympathetic review of Dr. 
Emerson's book, published in THe Times 


Book Review of Sunday, March 23. Miss 
Lowell fancies that the ‘‘ Brahmins of the 
Saturday Club,’’ as she calls them, were 


a self-centred group of men. No one who 
saw them in the flesh and who was old 
enough to listen to their delightful talk 
would say this. If they had been, they 
could scarcely have concealed this damning 
fact from the critical and rather satirical 
eyes of a schoolgirl, the present writer. 
True, I never attended a meeting of the 
Saturday Club, although my father, Dr. 
Samuel! Gridley Howe, belonged fo it. But 
eleven of the original fourteen members, 
and some of the later ones, were from time 
to time guests in the household of my par- 
ents. Certain of them we knew very well. 
They were all middle-aged or elderly men, 
by po means the heroes of young feminine 
imagination. Yet their conversation seemed 
wholly delightful to a girl who loved &th- 
letic sports quite as well as reading, per- 
haps a little better. 

Miss Lowell says: 

It is a thousand pities that these seif- 
centred Brahmins were deaf to Walt 
Whitman and Poe, but why did their 
English mail bags contain no volume of 
Browning? They were too provincial to 
be alive to still small voices, attempt- 
ing a new speech. 

Has our poetess forgotten that Emerson, 
one of the founders of the club, was among 
the first to recognize the genuine of Whit- 
man? ‘‘ Leaves of Grass '" was published 
in 1855. Emerson's cordial letter of recog- 
nition and praise, (written July 21, 1855,) 
contains the phrase: 

‘* I greet you at the beginning of a great 
career.’’ 

Whitman had this sentence printed in 
letters of gold on the covers of the volumes 
of the second edition of ‘* Leaves of Grass."’ 
Edward Everett Hale in January, 1856, 
published in The North American Review, 
then under the editorship of the Rev. 
Andrew P. Peabody, a favorable review of 
it. In this he speaks of “ the freshness, 
simplicity and reality " of the book, of the 
author's ‘‘ wonderful sharpness and dis- 
tinctness of imagination.'’ In April, 1860, 
Lowell, then editor of The Atlantic 
Monthly, printed in the magazine, Whit- 
man's ‘‘ Bardic Symbols."’ 

I remember well the appearance of the 
first edition of ‘‘Leaves of Grass,'’ although 
I was less than*ten years old when it was 
published. The volume I saw was prob- 
ably a presentation copy to my mother, 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. It was a tall 
quarto, so thin as to suggest the idea that 
it was svread out to cover as much space 
as possible. I heard it discussed by my 
elders and gained a vague impression that 
the young man who wrote it was some- 
what coarse. I do i.0t know who invented 
the phrase: ‘*‘ The barbaric yawp.of Whit- 
man.'’ Unkind and unjust as it is, it 
would seem to describe his utterances quite 
as appropriately as that of ‘‘ the sti!l small 
voice.’’ 

The men of the Saturday Club did not 
need to ‘‘ look in their English mail bags 
for volumes of Browning," since these were 
promptly republished by Messrs. Ticknor 
and Fields of the ‘‘Old Corner Book-Store."’ 
It is needless to say that this was fre- 
quented by the literary men of that day. 
Mr. Fields was not a charter member of 
the Saturday: Club but joined it later on. 
The club was founded in 1855, the year in 
which ‘‘ Mcn and Women ”’ was published. 

On Nov. 29, 1855 Robert Browning 
wrote to Fields: ‘* I take advantage of 
the opportunity of the publication in the 
United -States of my ‘ Men, and 
Women ’"—for which you, being’ more 
righteous than the law, haye liberally 
remunerated me—to express my earn- 
est desire that the power of publishing , 
in America this and every subsequent 
work’of mine may rest exclusively with 
you and your house.’’ (From the 
sketch of James T. Fields in ‘* the 
Early Years of the Saturday Club.’’) 

It might seem superfluous to say that 
the writings of Edgar Allan Poe were well 
known to the literary men of Boston at the 
time of which we are speaking, had not 
Miss Lowell appeared to doubt this. 

FLORENCE HOWE HALL. 

New York, April 7. 
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Unstinted Praise from Coast to Coast 





“The author is a story teller of tried populayity; and this is up to 
the standards of his previous novels . , . the story is effectively’ 
told.” Ja THE BOSTON TRANSCRIPT 


“The novel is a virile, red blooded tale, with much action and 
mfich fighting. It strikes a deeper note than the author’s earlier 
books, having a more considered philosophical outlook and a fuller 
realization of spiritual needs.” CINCINNATI ENQUIRER 


“A tale more powerful than any Mr. Grey has hitherto pro- 
duced.” BROOKLYN STANDARD 


“Written in the author's happiest vein, it is a thoroughly fasci- 
nating story.” RICHMOND EVENING JOURNAL 


The Work of A Wizard 


“No more fascinating tale has been written by this wizard of the 
pen.” ROCHESTER DEMOCRAT AND CHRONICLE 


“One of the big stories of the year.” 
BANGOR DAILY CHRONICLE 


“That Zane Grey is to be numbered among the most popular of 
American story writers is attested by the enormous sale of his novels, 
which does not argue that they are without literary merit, for it is 
possible for a novel to be listed among the best sellers and still main- 
tain a certain degree of literary dignity.” 

SAN FRANCISCO BULLETIN 

“Mr. Grey has written a story cf strongly sustained interest.” 

BOSTON HERALD 


Prophet of the West 














“There is a bigness to the novels of Zane Grey that makes them 
impressive. He is prophet as well as poet of the West.” 

WASHINGTON HERALD 

-. “For originality of theme, skill of treatment, and exciting in- 

terest of situations, — Grey, in this book, is entitled to unstinted 

praise.” LOS ANGELES EXAMINER 


“Zane Grey has many novels to his credit, but his latest is by 
long odds his best.” LOS ANGELES EXPRESS 


“Zane Grey has written nothing better than this book.” 
ROCHESTER POST EXPRESS 


“The book is one that lovers of manhood and the great outdoors 
will especially enjoy.” SALT LAKE CITY TRIBUNE 


* “Many qualifications as a writer of Western stories are possessed 
by sas Grey, whose latest novel is one of his best.” 
PHILADELPHIA RECORD 
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THE DESERT OF WHEAT 


: By Zane Grey 


Get it today at your bookseller. Illustrated. $1.50 
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NEW YORK 


HARPER & BROTHERS - Est. 1817 - 








JUDITH 


-BLUE VAKE RANCH * 
Jackson Gregory 











Action—a man’s kind of heroine— 
and Jackson Gregory the author. You 


n’t beat this combination! 
a Illustrated. $1.50 
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ADVERTISEMENT. | ADVERTISEMENT. } ADVERTISEMENT. 


THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE |’ 
- INOUR HOME _—_—=i«w 
Gave Everybody ‘a Fresh Start from the “Youngest to the Oldest 


Here 1s atrue story, told by.a mother of four children, 
ranging 1n ages from 4 to 16 years, in a letter to a friend. 
Its peaks for itself: 





ADVERTISEMENT. 


























































1&9 
“We had been a good deal worried about the edu-  }f «~ 
cation of our children. Our 8-year-old* boy wanted to 
be continually running the streets and did not like to 
read. Our little girl, Catherine, was often found in 
tears because she could not get hold of any informa- i 
tion for her compositions. She simply could not un- i P 
- derstand or read the long dry articles in the encyclo- ‘jf . 
paedias. The teacher told her she must not copy what jf = 
she found in books and call it herown composition,and’ }} 4 4 
she wauld give it up in despair and declare she would : 
never be a scholar anyhow, and what was the use of 
trying. Alfred was spending far too much time at the 
movies, and as-far as the little 4-year-old was con- | 
cerned, she drove us nearly crazy asking questions 
which nobody could or would answer.” 


“I realized fully that our children were not getting the preparation for life which they ought to 
have, and which other people’s children were getting. Another thing which stirred me all up was an 
advertisement of THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE which said that a child had only 1 chance out of 150,47 F- 
000 if uneducated, 4 chances with a common school education, 87 chances with a high school education, 
with a college education 800 chances, with THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE in the home EVERY CHANCE; 
and that over 600,000 families had that work in their homes as a.helper and guide in the education of 
their children. They, said it answered every question a child could ask; that it would solve these prob- 
lems in the home and give the ¢hildren an interest in their studies, and in everything that was going on 
in the world around them; that the children were so fascinated by the pictures that they went to bed 
with a volume under their pillow and could remember the page where they left off when they woke up 
in the morning.” - 

“I made up my mind that something must be done at once to interest our children more in their 
studies. I could not really believe all that advertisement said about THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE, 
but I thought I would send for it and sge what happened.” 

“TI want to tell you, Margaret, that we are a different family today! We are all of us reading these 
wonderful volumes. Alice spends hours looking at the pictures, and she says: ‘When I grow up I am 
. going to read every word in my “Bookaloledges.” Howard has become deeply absorbed in the depart- 
ment of Nature (theré are 16 of these Great Departments of Knowledge), and he can tell you all, = 7 
about the three-toed sloth which lives upside down; or the little hyrax who is a first cousin to the rhi- 
noceros and has hoofs instead of claws on his toes; or the rat as big as a boy, that lives in India. I really 
believe he is going to be a naturalist. He is just as much interested in a small insect as he is in the 
biggest animal.” - | 

“Alfred likes the Department of Familiar Things best. He told me the other night that he could 
never find anyone who would tell him how a graphophone or victrola could talk and sing, and now 
he knows all about the cylinders, and how they are made; how the moving picture films are made, and — 
how the knives and forks are plated, and cups and saucers are decorated and baked ina kiln, and he says * 
there is nothing more interesting in the world than the story of acommon pin. But the thing he likes 
most is the story of the wireless messages, with their pictures which show how the waves of sound travel 
through the air, and tell their story to a man who is waiting for them thousands of miles away. He 
‘ has made a little wireless for himself and says he means to know all about all there is to know about it. |} | 
Best of all, Catherine’s teacher tells us she is writing some of the best compositions in her class and.}} ™ 
seems to understand her work so much better than she ever did before. Catherine says : ‘Mamma, I do 
not know how I ever got along at school before you got THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE for us.’ ” 

“TI am not ashamed to tell you that the Father and Mother of this ‘happy family’ enjoy reading 
THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE almost as much as thechildren. It is money well spent, Margaret. You 
had better get it for Helen. I am sorry we did not know about it sooner.” 


MAIL COUPON FOR THE FREE BOOK 


The above is not an uncommon experience. It has happened just asmany — THE GROLIER SOCIETY, 
times as there are homes where THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE is the centre + Wak a Sheet, hey 
} of usefulness and delight. MAIL COUPON FOR THE FREE BOOK which Please mail descriptive book containing specimen 
will show you 80 pictured pages taken from the 16 Great Departments of Know]- a spiro aps THE — OF megicipee? 
edge, containing st c) subjects as The Sun and His Family; The Lords of the Wild a ee iy 
Kingdom; A Concrete Ship in the Water; The Birth of the.Wheat; How We Dig © 
Up Sunshine, and many other fascinating subjects. — 


THE GROLIER SOCIETY 2 WEST 45TH ST., New York Addn ccc visdraniiacdanssssvesdapsenvesxohantl oe 
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THE _MASTERY 


OF 


THE FAR EAST 





THE MASTERY OF THE FAR EAST. The 

Story of Korea‘'s transformation and Ja- 

an’'s Rise to Supremacy in the Orient. 

y Arthur Judson Brown. New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 


OREAN intellectuals in exile are 

“ crying for self-determinatien, the 

Korean populace is engaged in 

widespread movements of 42 more 
or less peaceful sort to cal! the ittention of 
the world to their problem, and Japanese 
newspapers, even si liy Jap 
authorities, blame American missionaries 
for much of the Korean resentment against 
Yoanese rule. Hence there is a consider- 
able ‘‘ news value "’ in the latest book by 
Dr. Brown, for the last quarter of a cent- 
ury Secretary of the Presbyteria~ Board of 
Foreign Missions and author of a number 
of other volumes on political, social, and 
religious questions of the Far East. The 
author has made two extended trips 
through’ Korea and Japan, one in 1901-2, 
the other some nine years later; his conclu- 
sions are based on pérsonal observation in 
these travels, on the numberless reports 
which have come to him through the last 
twenty-five years from missiénaries in the 
Far East, on a wide personal acquaintance 
among statesmen and business men as 
well as religious leaders, and on apparently 
comprehensive knowledge of what has been 
written by others. Statements drawn from 
these secondary sources are carefully sup- 
plied with references, so that in this beok 
there is nowhere the uncertainty which so 
often disturbs the reader of current works 
on international questions as to how far 
the author is expressing his own views and 
how far he is echoing .the opinions of 
others. 

Taken as a whole, the volume is a strong 
Justification of Japanese policy and admin- 
istration in Korea and other parts of the 
miniand of Asia. It is not free from con- 
siderable criticism of Japanese methods, 
but for that very reason is more forceful. 
As the author says in his preface, ‘‘ Any 
one who tries to keep to the middie of the 
rather tortuous road that runs between 
those who regard the Japanese as a model 
people and those who regard them as ‘ var- 
nished savages," and between those who 
assert that the Koreans are ‘ afflicted 
saints *’.and those who assert with equal 
vehemence that they are ‘the most con- 
temptible people on earth,’ must expect to 
be assailed from both sides.’’ 

So he must. But there are compensa- 
tions, and Dr. Brown is likely to find them 
in the approval of readers who have learned 
to expect violent partisanship from almost 
any writer on Far Eastern affairs, and 
who will be correspondingty delighted by 
the impartiality and good judgment which 
pervade this entire book. The book is a 
powerful justification of the principal cur- 
rents of Japanese policy precisely because 
it is not intended to be that at all, but sim- 
ply a scientific examination of the facts 
and an attempt at unbiased judgment of 
them. Even in matters relating to his own 
calling Dr. Brown escapes the prejudice 
faut is apt to creep in on a writer, no mat- 
ter how honest, when he begins to deal 
with principles and activities tn which his 
whole life has been bound up; though 
writing as a firmly convinced Protestant, 
he does full justice to the heroism of Cath- 
olic martyrs, both missionaries and con- 
verts, in Korea and Japan; and in his dis- 
cussion of the Japanese Government's at- 
tempt to eliminate religious teaching from 
the American mission schools in Korea he 
holds the balance so carefully that he is 
likely to convince a reader with no partic- 
ular religious preferences that the Japa- 
nese Government is right. 

There is a solidity of juégment and good 
sense in the entire troatment of political 
questions that is not as common as one 
could wish in these times. Consider, for 
instance, Dr. Brown's comments on self- 
determination: ; 

The speakers and writers who dress 
up this principle in such attractive lan- 
guage for public consumption appar- 
ently do not realize, or if they do they 
deem it inexpedient to indicate, the 
limitations that are imposed by inexor- 
able necessity. A nation, like an indi- 
vidual, has the right to do as it pleases 
so long as it pleases to do right. But 
suppose it pleases to do wrong? Or 
suppose, with good intentions, it is too 
ignorant or undisciplined to use free- 
dom in proper ways? * * * Clearly, the 
orderly and capable nations of the 
world must adopt some method of deal- 
ing with the disorderly and incapable 
ones. ° 
This is a theory that can easily We pushed 

too far, but the author qualifies it by a 
genuine sympathy for peoples struggling 
toward enlightenment and self-government. 
He does not, however, mistake a friendly 
hope for an immediate actuality. 

Full justice is done to the high ctytliza- 
tion of ancient Korea, a civilization which 
planted some fruitful seeds even in, Japan. 
“The decadence of the State, the. author 
thinks, is due chiefly to its zeographical 

between China and Japan, com- 
to suffer in every struggie between 








the island empire and the land power. Spe- 
cifically the Japanese invasion of the six- 
teenth century, which desolated aiuch of 
the country, gave the final impulse toward 
decline, and. also created the bitterness 
against the Japanese which recent events 
Lave heightened’ After that the Govern- 
ment became continually more corrupt and 
incapable, so bad that it was directly re- 
sponsible for the moral decline of the peo- 
ple, ‘‘ who had become so accustomed to 
being pulled and hauled by ‘contending 
masters and to being impoverished and 
maltreated by their own magistrates, that 
they came to accept subjugation and pov- 
erty as the natural concomitants of life.’’ 
Yet he thinks that the Korean fs ‘‘ quite as 
capable of development as the typical Asi- 
atic elsewhere *’ under ‘favorable condi- 
tions. 

That Japanese rule has been materially 
far better than anything Korea ever knew 
before he proves pretty conclusively. Ko- 
rean revolutionists say that the people are 
being exterminated, when as a matter of 
fact the population is increasing 
since Japanese science has lowered the 
death rate and Japanese commercial im- 
provement has made possible a higher 
birth rate. If Korea were as well devel- 
oped agriculturally as Japan, it could sup- 
port a far larger population, and this de- 
velopment is being carried out by the Jap- 
anese. 

Korean irreconcitables deciare that Japan 
is doing nothing to fit the Koreans for self- 
government. But Dr. Brown tells of a class 
of instruction for Korean magistrates, 
which he himself visited, where a higher 
Japanese official was teaching the Koreans 
how to rule their own people better than 
they had ever done; and he indicates that 
as a general rule the Japanese officials in 
the Government are more honest, able, and 
beneficial to the subjects than their Ko- 
Trean colleagues. 

Of Korean independence there is no long- 
er a possibility; the Japanese ideal is to 
weld the two peoples into one, and while 
the natural way of doing this by Intermar- 
riage is being hampered to some ‘extent by 
the tendency of the Japanese to regard the 
Koreans as an inferior race, it is slowly be- 
ing accomplished. To be sure, this is ‘‘ de- 
nationalization,’’ a thing which we have 
learned to abhor in Hungary and Alsace- 
Lorraine; but it seems that ian Korea there 
is a good case for it. 

For Dr. Brown brings up the usual and 
cogent reasons which made -it impossible 
for Japan to permit Korea to pass to an- 
other power. It was passing to another 
power, to Russia, when Japan went to war 
to keep Russia out. The Koneans liked the 
Russians better because they were lavish 
and kindly while winning a foothold; but 
the author thinks that in the end their lit- 
tle finger would have been heavier than 
the toins of Japan. 

Japan's national safety would have 
been imperiled (he writes) by Russian 
ocoupation; Japanese omy eal wus 
far better for the Koreans than << 

sian ascendency would have been; 

Korean Government was so h 
rotten, and the condition of the country 
so pitiable, that there was no possibility 
of political regeneration from within; 
and the interests both of Koreans and 
of the other peoples concerned made it 
imperative that Japan should under- 
take the work of reconstruction. It 
was an extraordinarily difficult task. 
* * ¢* As the Japanese are not angels 
but fallible human beings, it is not sur- 
prising that the best of them have made 
mistakes; and the worst have com- 
mitted crimes. It was equally inevitable 
that some of the best of the Koreans 
should feel their nati 1 pride 
by the domination of an alien Govern- 
ment; that corrupt officials and indo- 
lent peasants should resent the reforms 
that had to be forced u them; that 
some misguided men should resort to 
violent met against their new 
rulers; and that subordinate officials 
should not always be considerate and 
humane in carrying out their 

* * * Trying to look at the matter as 

fairly as possible now, I believe that 

the balance inclines heavily in favor of 
the Japanese. 

This does not blind him to thelr many 
mistakes, to the overharshness which has 
sometimes marred their rule, as in the 
absurd “Conspiracy Case” of 1910-11, 
which he ascribes to too-zealous secret 
police who “ pianted” a pilot in order to 
get the oredit of foiling it. . But he makes 
a very good-case for Japanese rule in 
Korea as the best not only for Japan and 
Korea, but for the world. 

More ‘ent Japanese activity In China 
and Siberia evidently causes him some mis- 
givings, but he sticks to scientific presen- 
tations and estimate of the evidence, with 
rather alarming results. For the condi- 
tions of a decade or two ago in Korea are 
to some extent present in China and Bast- 
ern Siberia today; with ‘the difference, 
however, in the case of China that the na- 
tional awakening has already begun; and, 
as Dr. Brown points out, the reform move- 
ment in China is a genuinely popular one, 


(Continued on Following Page) 
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© FIFTH AVE. AT 46°ST. NEW YORK 


“It is gratifying, in this epoch 
of overwhelming war book lit- 
erature, to find @ collection 
of this kind; something really 
worth réading and uplifting in 
character.”’--N. Y. Evening Sun 


An enduring 
contribution to 
the literature 
of the war 
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The Valley ¥ Vision 
“A book of romances, fables, allegories, dreams, filled 
with exquisite imagery,’ according to the Tribune, 
“the product of fecund and versatile invention, and 
instinct throughout with an exalted spirituality which 
seems a part of and not apart from daily human life.” 


A first edition of 20,000 exhausted. Second edition 
Illustrated, $1.50 
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Here is a wholly charming novel, a delicately 
woven and beautiful story that moves in the spirit 
it is full of delightfully amusing 
people, and the highly humorous incidents of the 
action are narrated with skill and originality. 


of Spring. 


J. D. Beresford’s New Novel 
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At all bookstores. $1.50. 
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THE “MASTERY OF 
THE FAR EAST 


( Continued from Preceding Page ) 
beginning below and carrying the Govern- 


} 


ment with it, whereas in Japan it was im-~ 


posed from above by a, far-sighted aristoc- 

Racy. ‘‘ It was a Western power that forced, 

Japan to take Korea and Southern Man- 

churia,’’ he says. ‘‘ Will Western powers 

now force Japan to take China?’ He 
hopes that Western aggression. will give 

Japan no reason or excuse to do so, but 

points out that there is a grave difference 

not often admitted by Japanese between 
our position in America under the Monroe 

Doctrine and the position which Japan is 

assuming in China. As for Eastern Sibe- 

ria, he thinks that, as in the case of Ko- 
rea, Japan cannot safely leave it in the 
bands of a hostile power, and the course 
of events points to the evident possibility 
that the same historical necessity that sent 
the Japanese: to Seoul to stay may keep 
them in Vladivostok and Blagovyestchensk. 

To Japanese faults, political, commer- 
cial, sociological, and administrative, he is 
far from blind; but he points out that the 
Japanese colonial policy, the Japanese the- 
ory of foreign affairs, the Japanese indus- 
trial system is today where those of Europe 
and America were not very many years 
ago, and that there are many signs of the 
same progressive development toward bet- 
ter things that has been seen in some of 
these fields in Europe and America. 

The chapters on Christian missions are 
all interesting, whether one is a zealous 
supporter of these enterprises or not. He 
points to the distinction between the char- 
acter of Japanese Christianity, progressive, 
Kiberal, and appealing chiefly to the edu- 
¢ated classes, and Korean Christianity of 
a@ more emotional and revivalistic type, in- 
clined to. be ‘extremely strict in matters of 
doctrine and minor conduct. Christianity 
made rapid progress in Korea for the same 
Feason that spread it widely over the early 
Roman Empire among the poor and op- 
pressed; it came to a people in a miserable 
economic state, with neither spiritual nor 
political escape from their material misery, 

‘and offered them their only hope of 
something better. So the Koreans cling to 
their missionaries with a pathetic enthusi- 
asm, pathetic because they too often ex- 
pect them to deliver them from the Japa- 
hese as well as the devil. ‘‘ If the mis- 
sionaries show sympathy with the Kore- 
aus,’’ says Dr. Brown, ‘‘ they arouse the 
resentment of the Japanese; if they show 
sympathy with the Japanese they arouse 
the resentment of the Koreans and lose 
their influence with them."’ He gives them 
credit for a valiant effort to render unto 
Caesar the things that are Caesar’s in this 
difficult position; made more difficult 
sometimes by the suspicion and ineptitude 
of mincr officials, sometimes by the ex- 
cessive zeal of their own converts, who 
seem to think that American Christianity 
is something anti-Japanese. At a time 
When it was generally believed that the 
Japanese were imprisoning Koreans for be- 
ing Christians, (in itself a misunderstand- 
ing,) a Korean Methodist said to a mis- 
sionary: 

I fear that our church is lacking in 
faith. There are thirty-seven Presby- 
terians in jail and only one Methodist. 

I fear the Lord does not count us wor- 

thy to suffer persecution. 

American readers will find this book of 
unusual value both in its presentation of 
conditions in the Orient and in its temper, 
which might well be emulated by all West- 
ern students of these topics. It may be 
that the Japanese will not like all of it; 
for they are a touchy people. For this 
we Americans, ourselves touchy, cannot 
blame them; but, on the whole, it is a re- 
markable vindication of Japanese policy, 
not without some indication of the limits 
beyond which that policy is not Hkely to 
find much approval in Western opinion. 





AMERICAN YEAR BOOK 

The American Year Book for 1918, pre- 
pared under the editorial direction of Fran- 
cis G. Wickware, contains an admirable 
record of the events and progress of a 
momentous twelvemonth. It deals ade- 
quately and fairly with all matters in 
which Americans are interested in the 
fields of business, science, art, politics, in- 
dustry, economics, religion, education, and 
many other-human activities. There are 
thirty-one sections in the book, in each of 
which is assembled alphabetically a large 
number of carefully written, comprehen- 
sive, and up-to-date surveys of subjects of 
major importance. One bundred and sev- 
enteen persons, each a specialist, have 
contributed these articles, and all of them 
have done their work under a more or less 
close supervision of a board of forty mem- 
bers representing that number of Amer- 
ica’'s learned and _ scientific societies. 
Writers, teachers, professional men, poli- 
ticians, scientists, business men, and others 
who make use of books of reference will 
find that Mr. Wickware and his associates 








have given them a very useful volume. 
(D. Appleton & Co... $3.) 





ADVERTISEMENT. 








I have been given. 


this space to con- 
vince you, if I can, 
that an unusual 
human experience 
lies ready to your 
hand. Readers of 
books become dulled 
by the repetitious 
eall to look here 
upon this wonder- 
ful thing and look 
there upon that 
marvel of the type 


foundry. I know, 
because I am one of the 
readers. It is what may 
be called the high fre- 
quency drone of the ad- 
vertisers. It lulls, itdoes 
not shock—even pleas- 
antly. How may I con- 
vince you that agenuine, 
moving experience, as 
different as the great 
moments of life arefrom 
the humdrum of life, 
awaits you in a book 
just published? Amid 
the clamor of the ads in 
this paper, all shouting 
to the eye, so to speak, 
how should you remember 
this, more than any any 
other? And yet, if simple 
English, simply used, can 
convince you, you should not 
turn this page without a 
feeling of curiosity about the 
novel that is called THE 
SECRET CITY. Hugh 
Walpole wrote it. He is a 
young Englishman at the 
very top of his art. THE 
SECRET CITY isa tale of 
Petrograd. It has just been 
published by George H. 
Doran Company. Itis useless 
to ‘amass adjectives about 
it. That is easy. The thing 
I would like to have you feel 
and remember is that here on 
every side of you, in bookshops 
throughout the city, is the means 
of a new and memorable expe- 


rience for cvery man and womari 
who reads. THE SECRET CITY 


is not Pr It is “the dark 
forest of-the hearts of men.” 
There is romance in the very 


thought that you may or may 
not be persuaded by me to open 
the door of this strange world 
that Walpole creates. Take up 
the book and the magic is 


upon you. will you? ‘Are 
you for new experiences of 
life? Ido not urge you. I say 


merély that if you do read THE 
SECRET CITY it will blot out 
the world you live in for days and 
will remain with you as a rich 
memory, a new and passionate 
experience of life. 


we 





The Gamesters 


_By H. C. BAILEY, Author of “The Highwayman” 
Anyone who likes to read of pretty women and of love-making as a fine art, 
of the flicker and clip of rapiers, the galloping of horsemen after a fleeing 


spy, the rattle of dice in the days when gaming was royally 


Frederick the (reat was 


carefully 
limg escapades of this lovable brother cad sister. 


The Son of Pio 


done, bee 
gz his somes will enjoy the s 
-» Just t ready.” 375 


By C. L. CARLSEN, Author of “The Taming of Calinga”’ 


A rai 
usual u tanding 


Bourru: A Soldier of 


By JEAN DES VIGNES ROUGES 


good story, a vivid, tropical picture full of novelty, and of an un- 
of the native Filipino character. 


Net, $1.75 _ 
France 


Awavded a Prize by 
the French Academy 


A portrait of the French private soldier whose grit held back the Poche 


lines until Britain and America could gather their forces. 


He is painted with 


all the faithfulness which made “Under Fire’’ famous, and the tender humor 


of one who both admires and loves his ‘‘poilu.” 


Tumblefold 


Net, $1.90" 


By JOSEPH WHITTAKER, Foreword by Ben Tillett, M. P. 


The New York Sun: 








ships and P 

ther which tained and lifted 
stances had hurled them, . . 
missed.”’ 


_ iti is a splendid tale of five small boys, the cruel hard- 
which came to them, and the love for one 


them out of the pit into which circum- 
one that we should not like to have 
. Net, $1.90 


The Song of the Sirens | 

By EDWARD LUCAS WHITE, Author of “El Supremo” 
Vivid, haus.ting pictures far removed in time and scene, yet as much alive to 
the reader as if he had only yesterday seen Pompey handle his Roman Bol- 
sheviks, or solved for Hannibal the — of getting his elephants across a 


mountain river’s current. 


The Crescent Moon 


Net, $1.90 


By Capt. F. BRETT YOUNG, Author of “Marching on Tanga” 
There is an indescribable atmosphere in this story of an uncommon, beautiful 
love; it is as if you stood just at the edge of civilization, feeling the mystery 


of the rank, dangerous, fascinating African jungle. 


By ELEANOR HALLOWELL ABBOTT 


Old Dad 


Net, $1.75 


A racy, whimsical little story of write the prettiest of girls ond oddest of 
of 


fathers, who between them spring 


in a crisp, sparkling way that is infinitely captivating. 


While Paris Laughed 


The New York Times describes these 
“compact of gayety and wit and mirth . . . with 


as being 


as gay and as French as champagne.” 


SEE ELSEWHERE THE NOTICE OF 





Net, $1.50 
By LEONARD MERRICK 


“masterpieces of delicious comedy” 
a sparkle 
Net, $1. ee 
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Ready Today 


(Go te the Nearest Book Store) 


John Spargo 


’s New Book 


olshevism 


(John Spargo spent months in Europe gathering material for this Beek) 


What Bolshevism is and what it has done 


The theoretical and practical agra es of 


Bolshevism 


Revelations in Bolshevist documents (never 
before translated) of democratic short- 


comings 


With the astonishing conclusion, and a paral- 


lel. between the 


ideas of Lenine 


and 


Treitschke, that Boktevisrn and Prussian 
militarism are alike m effect 


BOLSHEVISM by 


JOHN SPARGO 


At All Book Stores—-Today—$1.50 
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HE GREAT HUNGER 





Signifies what every human 
being is after to make life 
complete. To some it means 
one thing and to some another, 
but te all it is happiness. 

At All Bookstores 





$1.60 
¥. 








ALL THOSE INTERESTED IN FRENCH 
Should Have a Copy of 


THE IDEAL SYSTEM 


for acquiring a PRACTICAL knowledge of 


FRENCH 


By Mlle Gasdel (Paris), Officier d’Academie 
ictory (loth) Edition 
Used by amine of schools and semtgroretitaes ond 
largely by the army, war workers, 
An OUTSTANDING book, containing Press oo 
useful classified 


ia | s and useless 
effort, arop old- fashioned, unpractical, or childish 
text-books; “THE IDEAL SYSTEM” will teach 


you. 
“JUST THE FRENCH YOU WANT TO ENOW.* 


age Ideal System’ is, I betieve, 
book now used. inthis. country. <—7" 
Teacher Columbia University, and Head 
~— “Ethic Culture Sch ( 
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of the story. And he is ever so useful in 
@isposing of all the wicked men that Bayne 
Trevors hires to revenge him upon Judith. 

As for Judith herself, well, we are told 
that her strenuous, indeed, violent, meth- 
ods of managing men were the result of 
life on a ranch with no women folks about 
to rear her properly, and that ell these 
wild ways of hers were just veneer under 
which is the sweetest, gentlest little prairie 
flower imagihable. In fact, the author 
thinks he has only to array her in a low- 
cut. evening gown to make Bud Lee, @ 
fonfessed admirer of the Tennysonian 
woman, immediately behold in Judith the 
flesh-and-blood expression of his fondest 
dreams. Now, we admit that a whisp of 
tulle can work wonders, but when it comes 
to transforming a young wildcat like Judith 
into a Tennysonian lady, we are skeptical. 


CITY OF COMRADES 


THE CITY OF COMRADES. By Rasil King. 
ew York: Harper & B: others. $1.75. 
N entertaining musical piece given in 
New York a season ago was about a 
nian who had stolen inte a lady's 
room in the night followed by cries of 
** Stop Thief! ° The lady had assumed 
him to be a burglar and had therefore 
never forgotten hin The hero of Mr. 
King’s latest novel entered the lady’s room, 
too, but his purpose was genuinely criminal. 
So the lady is tremendously interested in 
him. This is the incident which gives “ The 
City of Comrades “ its imitial elan. It is, 
of course, opera bouffe. But the astonish- 
fng thing is this: that Mr. King, who is 
an unusually skillful craftsman, has man- 
aged to invest his fable with a semblance 
of reality, some sincerity, and, in passages, 
with not a littl power 

Francis Worsley Meloury is his full 
name. He is the son of Sir Edward 
Mi*lbury of Montreal, one of the leading 
men in Canada. He has taken to drink 
end been literally kicked off his brother’s 
doorstep with the injunction never to show 
his face to his family again. The opening 
of the story finds him in New York, penni- 
less and thirsty. He decides to rob fhe 
house of an architect to whom he had a 
letter of introduction. He gets inside the 
house, drinks the cooking sherry he finds 
in the pantry, and nearly robs the young 
lady in the house. She is the heroine of 
the story. After his reclamation ‘he meets 
her again. She does not recognize him, 
but mistakes him for his brother, whem he 
resembles. The scene in which the two 
meet is very adroitiy managed. 

It is plain to Melbury that the girl is fond 
of him, but he does not dare propose mar- 
riage until he has told.her that he is the 
man who had entered her reom to rob her 
the first time they met. Of course, Mel- 
bury's father and mother have died in the 
meantime and left him a lot of money. So 
that part is all right. When he tells the 
girl the truth, however, she leaves him 
without a word. Melbury has always told 
himself that he would commit suicide if he 
yaw that look in her eyes when he told her 

e truth What follows lifts the story 
above the plane of the opera bouffe—but it 
would be unfair to the book to tell more of 
its plot. Suffice it to say that the novel, 
as a whole, is skillfully constructed and, 
Uke everything of Mr. King’s, well written. 





FROM EAST TO WEST 


THE: STRANGE CASE OF CAVENDISH. 
Bs m all Parrish, CGeerge H. Doran 
$1.5 et 








Company 
N this new, swift-moving, and often 
quite exciting story, .** The Strange 
Case of Cavendish,’’ Mr. Randall Par- 


rish proves himself io be nothing if not 
generous with his readers. For the tale 
presents not only a we!! worked out mur- 
der and mystery story, but also an abun- 
dance of Western adventure stuff, with a 
Mexican bandit of the most cruel’ and 
ferocious description thrown in, as it 
~sre, for good measure. There is, too, a 
plucky and quick-witted heroine, a news- 
paper womun ready for anything that may 
turn up, and quite capable of taking com- 
mand of any situation, however difficult 
or desperate, at something less than the 
customary minute's notice. Confronting 
her, there are a number of villains, an en- 
tire company of thom, in fact, including a 
New York lawyer, a Broadway chorus 
girl, and several energetic and nefarious 
Westerners. 

hat it would be unfair alike to the 
author and the prospective reader to give 
more thar a very faint hint as to the plot 
of this highly entertaining story, goes 
witheut saying. or that faint hint, tet 
this suffice: The tale opens in New 
Yerk, with a quarrel between Frederick 
Cavendish and his dissipated cousia John, 
aad the former's determination to go to 
Calorado to see his partmer, Jim Weacott, 
with whom he is eagaged mm 6 mining 


| feevare which needs his prasomee. He is 


@ wery rich man, aud before leaving, he 








decides to make a new will, This he dees; 
and next morning his sitting room is found 
to be in a state of disorder, his safe is open, 
and before it there lies a dead body, the 
marred face of which gives ‘' mute evi- 
dence of being that of Frederick Caven- 
dish."" Here it is that Stella Donovan, re- 
porter on the New York Star, comes into 
“*The Strange Case of Cavendish.’”” For 
she presently makes certain discoveries 
which she reveals to her editor, who 
promptly sends her out te the tiny mining 
town of Haskell, Col. There she has nu- 
nferous adventures of a strange and trying 
kind. Quick witted and intelligent though 
she is, she makes two mistakes which 
come near to costing her very dear. But, 
of course, she finally succeeds in umravel- 
ling the mystery, her own: love story reach- 
ing a satisfactory ctimax at about the 
same time. 

The story is wel! written and ingenious, 
and though the author has used coinci- 
dences a trifle too freely, the rapid move- 
ment of the narrative causes this fact to 
pass unnoticed until the book is finished. 
Part of the scene is laid in the Shoshone 
Desert, but it is back in Haskell that the 
full truth is finally discovered. 





DIVERGING ROADS 


DIVERGING ROADS By Rose Wilder 
Larne. New York: The Century Company. 
$1.50. 

F stories of ‘‘ the woman alone'’ we 
have had many and undoubtedly we 
shall have many more. It is an in- 

teresting subject, interesting in many 

phases and from many points of view. 

That it is so often presented in one phase 

only, and from one standpoint—convention- 

ally, often artificially, at that—is cause for 
regret, and when it is handled with 
originality and sincerity the story Is sure 
to be welcomed. In * Diverging Roads,’’ 
tose Wilder Lane writes with originality 
and honesty of the women who face the 
world alone. She studies the situation 
and the problem as she actually sees it— 
not as the person who wants to tell a story 
thinks that it should be seen. . The book is 

a ‘first novel,’’ and it is not without 

faults. But ft is an interesting story 

throughout, and notably sincere. 

Helen Davies, graduated from the high 
school in the California town of Mason- 
ville, is very deeply and romantically in 
love with Paul Masters, her classmate, 
neighbor, and long-time friend. Paul is 
going to be a telegraph operator, and he 
has promise of fair wages and good work: 
but he has his mother to support, and— 
even if he and Helen were not too young to 
marry—it will be many years before he can 
think of adding to his responsibilities. So 
Helen begins to wonder—why shouldn't she 
‘‘de Something,’’ too? If she learns to 
support herself, she and Paul will be able to 
marry before long. Besides, why shouldn't 
a girl ‘‘ do something ’’? Must she stay 
all her life, in a drab sort of poverty, in 
the dead little town of Masonville, while 
Paul is working miles away? Telegraphy 
is all Helen can think of to do. And with 
a pitifully sma!!] sum of money she goes off 
to Sacramento and learns to be a telegraph 
operator, too. 

She is very young, utterly innocent, with 
neither education nor “‘ background "’ to 
help her in the struggle that soon be- 
comes very hard. She is attractive, too, 
although she does not realize it; and 
though the misunderstandings and prob- 


lems into which her lack of sophistica-" 


tion plunges-her seem a little forced, the 
situation is not far-fetched. Furthermore, 
Helen does not really care a jot for teleg- 
raphy; it is hard, uninteresting work; 
she hates it; she works hard because she 
wants to be able to marry Paul, an1 be- 
cause, too, she is naturally conscicntious. 
But she likes good times; and what she 
really dreams of is a home. Before long 
her professional ups and downs take her 
to San Francisco, where she gets a very 
good position, and through a fellow-opera- 
tor is suddenly thrust into the vertex of 
a very gay “ night life,’’ in which a rich 
young man falls in love with her. 

So far, this is not so very different, in 
general outline, from many a tale of its 
kind. But the contrast between Helen’s 
development and Paul's, the girl’s reac- 
tions to the various conditions of exist- 
ence, the broader understanding that 
comes to her in her marriage, and then 
the years of hard work as a ‘' business 
woman,"’ with the story's unexpected de- 
novement after she meets Paul again— 


all these things depart entirely from the | 


conventional drama of the working girl 
and the ‘' pursuing male’’ and the final 
satisfactions of domesticity, Helen is real 
estate agent in the oil fields, advertise- 
ment writer, newspaper woman at last. 
And she is a human being, not a puppet 
‘n a romance, - 

Througheut, ‘ Diverging. Reads’ is a 
veal study of the ‘' business woman’s " 
fe and problems, decidedly worth read- 


( Continued oa Fellowing Page) 
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THE DAY OF 
GLORY > 


A Book of Victory 


By DOROTHY CANFIELD 


Author of HOME FIRES IN FRANCE 


Enlarges the picture given in ‘ 





Martin Schuler 


By Romer Wilson 


‘Heme Fires in France’ to include 
glowing portrayals of the A. E. F. and the day of victory. 


Out and About 
London 


By Thomas Burke 


(Just ‘ready, $1.00 net) 


Proposed Roads 
To Freedom 


By Bertrand Russell 





“Has all the sense of beauty and drama 


all the feeling for romance and adventure 
which pervaded ‘Limehouse Nights’ and 
‘Nights in Lenden.’"’—N. ¥. Times. 


($1.40) 





few really fine novels.” —Phtiadei phia 
Press. 


first work of a coming artist."—F. f7/., in 


obs New Republic. 








“A book among books in a season pf 


“To neglect this romance is te miss the 


Social 


man 


The Political 
Scene 


By Walter Lippmann 





, Anarchism and Syndicalism. 


($1.50) 


“Really worth reading.”—N. Y. Even- 
ang Post. 

remarkable book by a remarkable 
"London Times 





“The most remarkable ana- 
lytical eovel ever written by an 
English wor —Wesiminster 
Gasette ($1.50 F 


ti 


siderably 


at to The New Republic. 


Henry Holt and Co. 


An essay on the victory of 1918. Con- 
er earn since printed as a Sup- 


($1.00) 


Pubtishers of 
The UNPOPULAR REVIEW 


19 West 44th St., New York City. 


A historical analysis and criticism of 
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Dr. ROBINSON says: 


Dr. J. H. JOWETT endorses it as 
“No one interested in human improvement can afford to pass by 
this plan without carefully considering its nature and bearings.” 
E. P. DUTTON & CO. 


$2.00 net wherever 
books are sold. 


HOW MANY MEN OF ABILITY are haunted by the sense that 
the full use of their powers is prevented by some physical or 
mental maladjustment comparatively simple and remediable, 
if only ome could hit upon the right way of dealing with it? 


Dr. JAMES HARVEY ROBINSON 


in the April Atlentic Monthly discusses fully, and after a 
‘right way 


personal test of its value, this * 


Man’s Supreme 
Inheritance 


CONSCIOUS GUIDANCE AND CONTROL IN RELA- 
TION TO HUMAN EVOLUTION IN CIVILIZATION. 


By F. MATHIAS ALEXANDER. | latredaction by JOHN DEWEY 


—“f think Mr. Alexander's ability to straighten out 
adults and give them new energy and courage is very important, but by 
no means so important as the possible application of his theories in the 
field of education, by which it seems as if it might be Possible to raise 
the whole race to a far higher plane than it now occupies.’ 


Dr. ALBERT C. BARNES writes: 


significance to 


“In the regeneration of American institu- 
tions which the war has already started, no more important movement 
could be carried out than the adoption of Mr. 
integral part of a national educational plan.”’ 


Professor RICHARD MORSE HODGE, D.D., calls it 


every sphere of contemporary life.”’ 


Alexander's system as an 


“a work of rate and original value.” 


* as set forth in 


“ta book of basic 
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OF FICTION 


( Continued from Preceding Page ) 


ing and provocative of thought.. The 
**Jecal color,’’ which runs so wide a 
range, is well done, too. Obviously, the 
author has seen these things, and thought 
of them, for herself. 





GOOD 1D SPORTS 


GOOD SPORTS. By Olive Higgins Prouty. 
Frederick A. Stokes Company. $1.46 net. 
IGHT pleasant, simple littie tales and 
KE one very poor and far-fetched one 
are included in this new volume by 
Olive Higgins Prouty. Four of the nine 
are war stories, “ Why?” being the tale 
of a girl who regarded herself as beihg 
of no particular use to any~one, and won- 
dered why she had ever been born. At 
last, however, she was sent to France as 
one of a Relief Unit engaged in endeavor- 
ing to rehabilitate part of the devastated 
region, and there revelation came to her, 
and she found the answer to her question. 
‘‘ From Mars "’ tells of a returned soldier 
who had won*the French War Cross and 
didn't want to talk about it, or any other 
of his experiences, and ‘‘ Fifteen Dollars’ 
Worth '' shows what the building of a 
training camp close to her home did for 
a girl who had always led an isolated 
life. Of the would-be mystical, concluding 
ftory, ‘‘ War Bride,"' the less said the 
better. : 
Perhaps the best tale in the book is the 
little story called ‘* Strategy,’ the heroine 
of whieh is a mother and grandmother, a 
woman bearing seventy, whose particular 
pet theory is an apvarent failure—but only 
wun’ apparent one. While they are all en- 
tirely conventional stories, the reag@r never 
having even a moment's doubt as to the 
outcome of any one of them, ‘they are suf- 
ficiently well told to be agreeable reading. 
The familiar Cinderella theme appears in 
the ‘* poor relation ’’ heroine of ‘ Un- 
wanted,’ and the old-fashioned, women- 
have - no- brains- and- should- stay- at- home 
father learns a much-needed lesson in 
** Catalogues.’’ The scene of *‘ Pluck ’’ is 
laid in the White Mountains, and the story 
a2 party gathered there for 
Winter Sports, one of the party being a 
girl whose ‘* various operations'’ and 
years spent in the wheeled chair of an in- 
valid had not quenched her courage nor 
lessened her desire te prove herself ‘‘a 
g00d sport.’ Which, of course, she pres- 


describes how 


ently did. Indeed, all the heroines in the 
book are plucky, as its titie clearly sug- 
gests. 


THE FLAIL 


The New York Times Review of Beoks: 

AM twice indebted to you for your 
recent review of my novel, ‘* The 
Flail.'’ I owe you my thanks for your 

charming and generous compliments; and 
I owe you a reply to your attacks. 

You quarrel with my use of color, and 
cite with critical comments one of my de- 
scriptive fassages on the appearance of a 
hillside. Now, curiously, that passage was 
not an example of creative or interpreta- 
tive writing, nor of nature faking. It was 
a piece of straightway reporting. It was 
written from notes taken in October, 1915, 
and embodies a simple record of what I 
saw. Nature may since have toned herself 
down more to the liking of THE New YorK 
Times Book Review, and may no longer 
have the appearance of an “ advertising 
poster."' 

THe TIMES also takes issue with my im- 
plication that an American-born son of 
German parents is able after years of ef- 
fort to submerge his strong, inherited, 
Teutonic traits. It classifies such an oc-. 
currence as ‘‘ claptrap.'’ Thus THE TIME8 
places itself in a peculiarly skeptical po- 
sition as to the ability of America to ab- 
sorb the descendants of its immigrants. It 
appears to agrec with my own belief that 
America contains millions of people with- 
out a country, people with divided alle- 
gianee. But THk Boox Review Woes not 
seem to share my belief that this divided 
allegiance can ever evolve into true al- 
legiance to the United States. 

NEWTON A. FUESSLE. 

Montelair, N. J., April 2. 


Fighting the Spoilsmen 

In ‘' Fighting the Spoilsmen ’’ William 
Dudley Foulke gives a detailed and au- 
thoritative account of the activities of the 
National Civil Service Reform League and 
fits auxiliaries; an analysis of the Civil 
Service records of Presidents Cleveland, 
Harrison, McKinley, Roosevelt, and Taft; 
appreciations of some of the Presidents of 
the Civil Service Reform League, and a 
lot of interesting reminiscences of the re- 
form movement and of the spoils system it 
was instituted to antagonize. The author's 
kriowledge of his subject is apparent in the 
fact that he was an early leader in the 
league of which he writes and later a Civil 
Service Commissioner. (G. P. Putnam's 
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blood - stirring 
Western advent- 
ure, of mystery in| 
a lawless wilder- | 
ness, of the great | 


out-of-doors and | 
the untamed crea- | 
tures of the open, 
read 


_ The 
Untamed 


By MAX BRAND 
Follow the haunting call of | 
Whistling Dan, a young god | 
of romance on the plains, of 
his weird wolf-dog and the 
black stallion, Satin—a mys- 
terious trio who scorn fear | 
and lead one a thrilling chase | 
in their bouts with death, in 
their relentless pursuit of 
the Great Lone Rider, and 
their picturesque winning of | 
the girl Dan loves. 





44 all booksellers, $1.5¢ net. 
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Unconscious Mind 
plays in psychol- 
ogy and medicine 
is now thoroughly 
recognized ; but it 
is a remarkable 
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SCIOUS 


but little use has 
been made of this 


MIN D knowledge in the 


By Wilfrid Lay, Ph.D. Qaucation of our 
children. The present book sets 
forth, clearly, the importance of 


plains fully for the benefit of par- 

ents and teachers how it should be 

applied, with reference to the mind 

of the growing child. $2.00 
By the Same Author, 

“Man’s Unconscious Conflict’”’ 


A popular exposition of Psyc shoanalysis which 


is of very great practica! value. $1.75 
DODD, MEAD & COMPANY | 
New York 








Rudyard have by a 
Kipling stfange coinci- 


dence sent 
Joseph Doubleday, 
Conrad 


Page & Com- 

pany manu- 
scripts of two very im- 
portant books, published 
on the same day. 

Mr. Kipling’s volume is 
his first book of verses for 
16 years, and of its great 
importance we shall speak 
elsewhere—its success in 
England has: led to an 
edition of 100,000 copies, 
and it is called “The 
Years Between.” 

Mr. Conrad’s book is a 
very important one, en- 
titled ‘The Arrow of 
Gold.” Each year new 
readers are discussing this 
great writer. Published by 
Doubleday, Page & Co. } 
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Wanted—Facts - 


q ‘Cables from France bring little news but much 
opinion. For facts we turn to books such as ISAAC 
DON LEVINE’S THE RESURRECTED NATIONS. 
Here, concisely yet adequately; are the facts about Poland, 
Arabia, Jugoslavia, Albania and fourteen other nations freed 
by the War, facts essential to a clear understanding of these 
peoples’ claims at the Peace Conference. 

@ H. M. HYNDMAN’S authorized CLEMENCEAU: The 
Man and His Time, is recognized as the best existing biog- 
raphy of the great French Premier. “Yet,” says the N.Y. 
Times, “there is danger that ‘biography’ may be too bare a 
word. It is a book of Clemenceau, a book of 
modern France, a book of the war aidd its intrigues.” . 
q The home-coming daddies and big brothers may not realize ° 
that a new bombardment awaits them here. Think of the 
countless questions the littlest boys have been saving up to 
hurl at the returning warriors! “What is trench-fighting?” 
“What is a barrage?” “What are French children like?” 
All these questions are answered, simply and vividly, in BADDY 
PAT OF THE MARINES, the letters of Lt. Col. FRANK 
E. EVANS, who served with the Fighting Marines throughout 
their campaign, to his young son. A book that every member 
of the family will read and reread. 

@ For those who are weary of everything 








pertaining to war, 


SPORTS, will be-a real boon. “Stories of 
men and women who conquered,” says the N. Y. Sun, ‘“‘con- 
quered themselves, conquered difficulties of character or of 
situation. They are honest stories. The whole book ts “ lesson 
in courage, and a treat te the lover of skilful story telling.” _ And 
Gertrude Atherton’s exciting mystery story of California 
society, THE AVALANCHE, is called by the N. Y. Times “‘a 
welcome relief from novels on the war.” 
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An Airplane Love Story of 

Robinson Crusoe Adventure 

in the African jungle— 

She an English aristocrat, 

independent and unafraid— 
¢ a modern American, 

masterful and dominating. 
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HOME-MADE BEVERAGES 
By A. A. HOPKINS 
The “Book of the Hour.” “One of the Best Sellers.” 
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Palting Drought. 
Experts Say itt Be Just as Eaty EAST AND CIDER 
(and Far Cheaper) to Get a — 5 








The “Day of Wrath” is July first, prepare for the dry period by giving your friends 
cool and delicious temperance beverages, and if you have friends who want other types 
of beverages (not so temperate) the formulas are there—1120 in all——both for the drys 
and wets. 234 pages, beautifully bound, $1.25. Postage extra. 

For sale by all Booksellers, or of the Publishers. 


— a. 
SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN PUBLISHING CO., 233 BROADWAY,-NEW YORK } 
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Poems 


A human derelict, graceless, uncouth, yet somehow pitiful; 
a tired actress whom Broadway welcomes. too late, and 
two characteristic lyric groups, candent, cadent, candid. 
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WITH AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS 








LANS are being made for the cele- 
bration of the centen-ry of the 
birth of Walt Whitman, which will 
eccur on May 31. The meetings 

will probably be held at the Brooklyn 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, since Whit- 
man lived in Brooklyn for many years and 
was for a time one of the editors of The 
The Eagle will is- 
sue a special Whitman number and will be 
represented at the commemorative meet- 
ings which the institute will hold. Among 
those who have been invited to attend the 
celebration, or to send addresses and mes- 
sages if they cannot attend, are, from 
Britain, Kipling, Galsworthy, Shaw, Wells, 
Masgfield, Arnold Bennett, Alfred Noyes, 
and George Butler Yeats, and among 
Americans, Professor Bliss Perry of Har- 
vard and Horace Traubel, both of whom 
have written biographies of Whitman; 
Barret Wendel, Amy Lowell, Brand Whit- 
lock, William Lyon Phelps, Edwin Arling- 
ton Robinson, and Louis Untermeyer. The 
institute will conduct a pilgrimage, as part 
of the celebration, to Whitman's birth- 
place at West Hills, L. I. 





The collection of short stories by V. 
Blasco Ibanez under the title of the novel- 
ette, ‘‘ Luna Benamor,’’ which opens the 
volume that will be published at the end 
of this week by John W. Luce & Co., 
will present the famous author of ‘‘ The 
Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse’’ to 
American readers in a different mood. 
The novelette is a love story, the first of 
that type of fiction by the Spanish author 
to be translated into English, and has for 
its setting the cosmopolitan city of Gi- 
braltar and for its two chief characters a 
young Spanish diplomat and a Jewish girl. 
Included in the volume are Ibanez’s six 
Valencian Tales which first attracted the 
attention of his fellow-countrymen to his 
literary genius. His radical republicanism 
had already landed him in jail a score or 
more of times, and some of his experi- 
ences in durance gave him the material for 
one of these short stories. When he wrote 
them he was living safely in Parts, which 
has afforded him frequent sanctuary from 
the pursuit of the monarchicalk authorities 
ef his own country. 





A new novel by H. G. Wells, to be called 
“ The Undying Fire,"’ is promised for pub- 
Heation on May 22 by the Macmillan Com- 
pany. 


A Maurice Low's ‘‘ Woodrow Wilson: 
Kn Interpretation "' has reached its third 
edition in this country and is to be pub- 
lished in England by T. Fisher Unwin, Ltd. 





The American Sunday School Union is 
offering a prize of $1,000 for the best 
manuscript to be submitted to it on 
the subject, “Christianity and Modern 
Industry,’’ and dealing with the applica- 
tion of Christian principles to the relations 
of employer, employe, and consumer, with 
especial reference to actual achievements. 
The union is also offering another prize 
of $1,000 in two parts, one of $600 and 
the other of $400, for the best manuscript 
ta ~ submitted to it on “ Everyday 
Heroism,"’ presenting the challenge to the 
heroic to be found in the common tasks 
of life. The manuscripts should contain 
from 40,000 to 70,000 words each, and 
must be submitted to the judges by the 
lst of next December. 

A novel whose aim Is to make fun of the 
efficiency system, in which Americans put 
so much faith, and to ridicule also our 
professional doers of good and our admira- 
tion of business success, is pron\ised fer 
early publication by the Century Com- 
pany. It is by Felix Grendon, and will 
have the title, “‘ Nixola of Wall Street.'’ 


The Beacon Press of Boston is publish- 
ine in neat pamphlet form an address 
made on Bri‘tin’s Day by Paul Revere 
Frothingham, minister of the Arlington 
Street Church of that city, on ‘‘ Our Debt 
to Great Britain,” in which he discusses 
fh? various ways, material and spiritual, 
whereby the people of the Unitei States 
are indebted te the British nation for what 
its Government and people have under- 
t ken, achieved, and sacrificed in the war. 

‘* The Fine Art of Photography,'’ by Paul 
L. Anderson, which the Lippincotts will 
publish this week, will deal with photogra- 
rhy in all its phases and treat its methods 
and res its from the point of view of fine 
at. 


The Macmillans will have ready next 
week Harry Best's exhaustive account of 
“The Blind: Their Condition and the 
Work Being Done for Them in the United 
States ’'’ which not only deals with all 
phases of what is being done for the blind 
but stresses the possibility of preventing 
blindness. 


B. W. Huebsch announces the third edi- 


*4 
dramas for ar,jteur production written by 
Zona Gale, Wiliam Ellery Leonard, and 
Thomas H. Dickinson. 





The American Booksellers’ Association 
will meet in its twentieth annual conven- 
tion in Boston on May 13, 14, and 15. 


RUDYARD KIPLING, 
BARD OF THE BRITISH 
COMMONWEALTH 
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what may and at whatever cost to himself. 
He is ever echoing the message of the 
great Admiral: ‘* England expects every 
man to do his duty.”’ ; 

Many of the poems in ‘‘ The Years Be- 
tween "’ are dated and to a few a note is 
prefixed explaining the occasion of their 
gomposition. ‘The Rowers,’’ which 
ppens the volume, was Kipling’s bitter 
protest against the use of the British fleet 
in 1902 for a naval demonstration against 
Venezuela in alliance with Germany, in 
spite of the German abuse of England dur- 
ing the Boer war: 


"Neath all the flags of all mankind 
That rise upon the seas, 

Was there no other fleet to find 
That you strike hand with these? 


Of evil times that men can choose 
On evil fate to fall, 

What brooding Judgment let you loose 
To pick the worst of all? 


In sight of peace—from the Narrow Seas 
O’er half the world to run— 

With a cheated crew, to league anew 
With the Goth and the shameless Hun! 


‘“‘The shameless Hun! '’—and this was 
written a dozen years before the violation 
of Belgium. And it was twelve months 
before the first British soldiers set foot on 
the soil of the Continent that Kipling cel- 
ebrated ‘* France,’’ the long and deadly 
rivalry with England in the past and the 
enduring alliance in the present. 


Yoked in knowledge and remorse, now 
we come to rest, 

Laughing at old villainies that Time 
has turned to jest; 

Pardoning old necessities no pardon 
can efface— 

That undying sin we shared in Rouen 
market-place. 


*. ° . * . * . 
Broke tg every known mischance, lifted 
over ail, 


By the light sane joy of life, the 
buckler of the Gaul; 

Furious in luxury, merciless in toil, 

Terrible with strength renewed from a 
tireless soil; 

Strictest judge of ber own work, gen- 
tlest of man's mind, 

First to face the Truth and last to leave 
old Truths behind— 

France, beloved of every soul that loves 
and serves its kind! 


Could the virtue of France and the affec- 
tion she inspires be better characterized 
than in those two lines? 


First to face the Truth and last to leave 
old Truths behind— 

France, beloved of every soul that 
loves and serves its kind! 


There is vigor in this couplet and verac- 
ity; there is the exact noun and the in- 
evitable adjective; there is simplicity and 
directness. Equally. simple and direct is 
the final stanza of ‘‘ For all we have and 
are,’’ written in 1914, after England had 
awakened to the fact that she was fighting 
for her life with her back to the wall: 


No easy hope or lies 
Shail bring us to our goal, 
But iron sacrifice 
Of body, will, and soul. 
There is but one task for all— 
One life for each to give, 
Who stands if Freedom fall? 
Who dies if England live? 
And what could be more cameolike than 
this clear-cut profile of Lord Roberts, 
dying just as all that he had foretold was 
about to come to pass? 


Clean, simple, valiant, well-beloved, 
Flawless in faith and fame, 
Whom neither ease nor honors moved 
An hair’s-breadth from his aim. 
Never again the war-wise face, 
The weighed and urgent word 
That pleaded in the market-place- 
Pleaded and was not heard! 
Yet from his life 4 new life springs 
Through all the hosts to come, 
And Glory is the last of things 
That fottow this man home. 


The one new departure in ‘‘ The Years 
Between " is to be seen in a group of some 
thirty ‘' Epitaphs,’’ ranging in length 
from a distich to a dozen lines and re- 
calling the inscriptions collected for us 
in what we know as the Greek Anthology. 
They are of varying value; some of them 
achieve pithy compactness more tri- 
umphantly than others. Their quality 
can be judged best by a quotation or two: 
A SERVANT. 
We wére together since the war began. 
He was my servant—and the better 
man. 
A SON. 
My son was killed while laughing at 
some jest. I would I knew 
What it was, aad it might serve me in 
a time wh@n jests-are few. 


SHOCK. 
My name, my speech, myself I had 
forgot. 
My wife and children came—I knew 


them not. 
I died. My Mother followed. At her 





volume. Notable among special 
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our generation will taste.’ 


very attractive. 


Leonard Merrick’s monogram is 


A Collected Edition of the Novels of 


LEONARD MERRICK 


First Printing from entirely new plates limited to 1,500 copies of each 
literature of the men who have written the prefaces to the separate volumes. 


Conrad in Quest of His Youth. ...Sir JAMES M. BARRIE 
gy Harper....Sir ARTHUR PINERO 


The Man Who Understood Women....... W. J. LOCKE 
When Love Flies Out of the Window. ..Sir W. R: NIGOLL 
The Worldlings...... aricsVeio 4:04 otecand cee ae NEIL MUNRO 
Gynthia................... enews MAURICE HEWLETT 
The Quaint Companions.......°......... H. G. WELLS 
One Man’s View......... woeeece GRANVILLE, BARKER 
The Man Who Was Good...... Saswaen J. K. PROTHERO 


A Chair on the Boulevard............. A. NEIL LYONS 
The First of the Above Volumes Is Now Ready 


Conrad in Quest of His Youth 


Edward Garnett describes this whimsical picture of a man returned to his 
early home after years of absence, striving to recapture remembered zest 
and charm, as ‘“‘perhaps the most piquant and appetizing dish of fiction that 


Others to follow as soon as possible 


The Form in which this Collected Editibn is to appear has been made 
The volumes are printed on specially made “Crestline 
vellum,” are bound with deckle edges, gilt tops, in dark brown papered 
boards, with buckram back, paper labels, and on the front stde of each cover 


own complete sets of this first printing are reminded that the limited number 
makes it wise to place an early order with their dealer. 


editions because of the prominence in 
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oS G. K. CHESTERTON 


Net, $2.00 
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NOTHER of those snappy 
A Molly Babbitt stories. What 

a nose she haa for romance’ 
What @ head for bunting thieves! 
With a jewel robbery, a kidnap- 
ping, a self-sacrificing heroine 
submitting to suspicion, a hero 

hot with indignation, a mother 

moaning for a lost baby, an 
Adonis in men to complicate the 
case, and @ litle hate and jeal- 
ousy thrown in, she tells a story 
full of ginger--the real thing in 
mysteries Read it 


By 
Geraldine 
Bonner 


Author of 
“The Girl at Central’’ 


At all bookselicrs. Iius., $1.50. 
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call 
And om her bosom I remembered all. 





talot ‘‘ Wisconsin Plays,’’ a collection of 





is entitled 
“The Arrow of 
Gold.” Mr. 
New Conrad and 
Mr. Kipling 
Book (whose first 
volume of verse for 16 years 
is also published this month) 
are accepted as the two most 
distinguished writers of 
England now living. 


Joseph 
Conrad’s 


This new novel was 
planned by Mr. Conrad 


nearly 20 years ago. It has 
been all these years incu- 
bating in the author’s mind 
and it is a very great book 
which we are exceedingly 
proud to publish. Published 
by Doubleday, Page & Co. 





Does Prohibition Rob 
the Individual of Per- 


sonal Liberty? 


This is the one big, vital ques- 
tion in the rapidly swelling tide 
of public discussion. This is the 
storm center about which the 
fight for Prohibition will be 
hotly waged. 


WHY PROHIBITION! 


By Charles Stelzle 
gives the full answer to this and 
every other important question 
on the subject. The book should 
be in the hands of every thought- 
ful liberty-loving man. 

At all Booksellers Price, $1.50 ne@ 
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READ 


THE GREAT HUNGER 


Fourth Printing Now Ready 
$1.60 MOFFAT, YARD & COMPANY 
NEW YORK 
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A Prairie Garden 
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YY 
Edna Worthley Underwood 
Author of 
The Whirlwind 
Marshall Jones & Co., Pub., Boston 
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QUERIES AND ANSWERS 





N. H.—Will you . kindly. tell me 
where I may find the quotation : 
I climbed the dark brew of the 
mighty Helvellyn. 

The line quoted by our correspondent is me 
opening line of Str Walter Scott's poem 
“ Helvellyn.” i 

This poem, which is te be found in any col- 
lection of Scott's verse, is based on the story 
of a talented young man who in the Spring of 
1805 lost his way while climbing the mountain 
Helvellyn. He perished from hunger and ex- 
posure, and his body was not diseovered until 
three months after his disappearance, when it 
‘was found guarded by a faithful terrier, his 
constant attendant during frequent rambles 
through the wilds of Cumberland and West- 
moreland. “ 





General Maude’s Campaign 
M. R. H—will you kindly print the 
poem which in Current His- 
tory Ld referring to 
the campaign "in the East under 
General Maude of the British are 
The poem, which appeared anonymously, is 
as follows: 
COME INTO THE GARDEN, 
EDEN,) MAUDE. 
Come into the garden, Mande, 
For the -browed Turk: hath flown; 


Come into the . 
For the fall of ‘ut atone ; 


(OF 


And 
| Beeetoing to ple in 


- we love, 
To shine in the f 
To fight for i w 


APPEALS TO READERS 


HARLES R. SKINNER.—I would like te 
find the complete poem, and the au- 
. thor, from which the following limes 
are quoted : 
I think of Death as some delightful jour- 
ney, 
Which I shall take when all my tasks are 
Gone. e s e e 
Though life has ae me a ‘scale 
measure 
Of all best ¢ifte, 
Sun better things await me further 
on. 


—_ sot the Flag we love, 


and many a cup of 





N. W. A.—Once upon a time some famous 
author wrote a few choice lines that read 
about as follows: 

It ain’t the ‘eavy ‘unting that 
‘orses’ i mS a tes *ammer, 
‘ammer of the ‘ard ‘ighway. 
awe ee a = — fot 

quotation, and correct us t is quot n- 
correctly above? 


‘urts the> 
‘ammer, 


city, Colonel 


ptt 
uf 
iH 

H 

E 


dnile 
ie 





. 
muttered a tribute at 


HAROLD .—I noticed in THE 
Boox Revirw of Dec. 29 an eguky by Y: 
M. Turner as to the * Fox and the Owl” 
This was by father, the late 
Innee Randolph, some time in the late "608 
for my bro and pres while we were 


Shepherd of Richmond, but having fallen out 
print it wee pirated and brought out 





Mar “rorner te 
ithe oid. pout T'would’be Eade give hit 


“ Barnacles ” 


LAWSON.—In answer to an inquiry in 
Boox of Jan. 12 as to the au- 

correct version of a m quot- 
sent a @ copy of the verses des’ hich 
called “* and was written by 
Lanier. The poem follows: 


vrvaye Feciee 
i ig 


¥ae 5 
i 
is 


‘ged? 
7 
fy 


Thomas 
is eh 

1 eS 

ve es 0! 
ward MacDowell, American composer: 
A house of Dreams untold 
ba > looks out over the whispering tree- 
0) 
And faces the setting sun. 
a 








Written with all the ap- 
peal of “Kazan,”’ this 
tale of two orphans of 
the wild, a dog-pup and 
a bear- cub, is one no 
animal lover can afford 
to miss. The primitive 
in nature, human and 

, is treated in 
true, realistic, Curwood 
fashion. Net $1.50 at 
all bookstores, 


Doubleday, & Co. 
New a 


fie il i mie | 
eteanabsbaaagintde boaveayaned 


CUT THIS OUT 


Remeval Sale. Previous to removal of 
our Steck Room May ist, we — ~~ 


edented 

ag? VW. Me cf. (39.25), 15. mreate, 

% Lev. (90.00), 40. 06—Gautier, 24v., 
rr ‘Mor. (360 00), 65.00—Defee, 16v., % 
Mor. (240.00), 46.00—Ficiding, Ee % 
Mor. (180 00), 35.00— Mos- 
strelet, 26v., % cf., London, Thos, 60.00 
—Hist. Great Britain, by, Henry, 12v, 
Mor., London, 1814, 7.60—Hogarth, 10v., 
(160.00), 35 00—Johmson, 8v., % 
eriea, 20v., 


Am 
Mor. (160.00), 
69.00—Marryat, 24v., (168.00), 
35.00—Moderm A ‘emen 
6.00—New Int. Cye., 1912, 22¥, full Mor. 
(160,00), 45.00—Ri@path Literature, 25v. 
full Mor. (200.00), 10.00—Pepys’ Diary, 
$v., % Mor. (86.00), 35.00—Prencett, 22v. 
7 elo. (77.00), 35.00—Smoilett, l2v, % 
Mor (186.00), ara 20v., clo. 
(76.60), 20.00—Shakenpeare, l0v., folio, 
% Mor. (206.00), 60.00—Untw. An Anthology, 
33v., % mae. (90.00), 25.00—Werld’s Gt. 
Books, 43v., % Mor. (362.00), 75.00. 
MceDEVITT-WILSON’S Inc. 
Hedsen Terms 30 Charch St. 
Phone 1778. Cort. 


BRING IT WITH YOU 
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The Gift 


By MARGARET 
PRESCOTT MONTAGUE 
Author of “Twenty Minutes of Reality,” 


“Home to Him's Muvver,” etc. 


For Easter there could. be no more 
fitting gift than this beautifully written 
story of the amazing gifts which God 
is inspiring mankind to make to man- 
kind. 5@ cents. f 


E. P. Dutton & Company 

















CF OR 


SY Highest prices and spot cash 
aid for large .or small collec- 

fons of books. We are partic- 

ularly interested in nice sets. 


CASH For BOOKS 


Fair dealing and prompt re- 


moval of books our motto, 


THOMS & ERON, Inc. 


be debe St, M. ¥. Phone 4628-4928 Jone 














To Authors and Writers 


A valuable service of expert 
and = advice, in sae eeepret 


revision and 
soy! ean ee work ia te be 


| Temple Scott's Literary Burean 


101 Park Avenue - ew York jj 
Temple . Moulds sent free fer 
ef One Dollar in 


Ten conte a work No adverti 





BOOK EXCHANGE 


ted for icss than cost of twelve words. 








STOCK, — LITTRE 
Benton 


UOTATIONS FROM 
French Dictionary 5). $25. 
Abridgement of Debates, (16), $17.58. 
low ——— Life (5), $12.50. Appleton Amer 

jean Biography (a3, $7.50 Moore Rebellion 
meee (22), $12.50. Mark Twain, Library 
(25), $25; Handy vol. ed., leather (26), 
Q. Adams Memoirs (12), $75. 
hy (6), $7.50. Moore Rebellion 
Southern Literary Messenger, % mor. (36), 
$1,900. Buffalo Historical Society 
$42.50. New York Historical (45), $50. J 
Fiske, Standard ery oe ed. (ap, =, ys1 ok 
Outward Boun 
Stockton, Scribner ae anne (soe 
Life, vols. 1 to 16 (16). $65. Riverside Nes: 
ural History, % mor.(12), $18 Caton Deer 
and Antelope, $10. Moulton Literary Criti- 


cism (8), $20. Jewish Cyclopedia, full mor. 
(12), $02. Stevena Facsimile Manuscripts, 
% mor. (25), Stephens’ War Between 


s Ki Mountain, $15. Ph ren Amer- 
Ean Revolution (2), ga. Gilmer Geepate 
> ot Gearon 0. M ee a 
“ ° . 
Monette, Miss. Valley (2), $17.5 . 
Ww limited (2), $17.50. * Num- 
ber of paren a 





| ght BARGAINS.—ITALIAN LITERA- 
ture, 16 vols., full levant, = 50. Catholic 
, best edition, 


ia of 
Physical Culture, 5 vols., Appleton’s 
New Practical Encyclopedia, 6 vols., % 
fmor., $5. aon pag to pg yg tin Handy 
Edition, 29 vols., eep, 
new, 5. ys’ fo 10 volt, Timited 
oe Pe tion, = corr co nny 
large paper ition, >. uskin, 
26 vols... % mor., limited edition, $40. 
Reed's Modern Eloquence, 15 vols., % mor., 
yclopedia of American Biography, 
Wilson's Tales of the 
Emerson, 
nag fgg $13, 
leat. 30 vois.. % mor., $10 
22 vols., $12. 
Bookstore, 36 Vesey 


Borders, 
14 vols. 


versal 

Gerstaecker'’s Werke, 
alogue ready. Davis’ 
St., near Church, . 





VATE SALE, @1 WEST 136TH ST., 
Apartment 67. Telephone 3280 Audubon. 
Write for of Travel & Adven- 
= a cc and Miscellaneous Litera- 
ogy, ., and drama 
D7 “the erent 9 and seventeenth centuries. 
Rare and medium priced sets and single 
books. 





Inspection invited. 
F. SABIN —REMOVED TO 14 MAIDEN 
e Lane. a yt autographs and prints 
bought and ust received a coliec- 
tion of prone goes Wish the holder of 
the first N. Y. Directory would return it, as 
promised. 





USINESS BOOKS—HOW TO WRITE 

business letters, knack of selling ; handling 
men; office meth and accounting; cost 
statistics, ete. Franklin Book Shop, 125 E. 
69th St., N. ¥. City. 





IGHEST PRICES PAID FOR SINGLE 
sets and complete libraries. 
. . Calls made anywhere. 
Davis Bookstore, 36 esey St.. pear 
Cortlandt 4004. 





em AND MOODY'S 


INDUSTRIAL 

Railroad and Publie tility Manuals 
(nearly all years to date) for sale at Dixie 
Book Shop, 41 Liberty St., New York City. 
Special prices. 





pens LIBRARIES PURCHASED. ES: 


pecially wanted, 11th edition ng aro 
Britannica and other 
Pifoms & =~ INC., 50 John St. N- ba 
Phone 4825 J 





E BUY BOOKS AND PAY CASH. FULL 


value paid for er smal) collections 
of seta oe misc. boo! Estimates cheer- 
ge ag Madison Book Store, 6} 
h St iene y. Tel. Plasa 7391. —— - 





R THE BOOK LOVER-—RARE_BOOKS, 
Tirst editions; — now out ..34 print. 
Latest sent on a Ger- 
hardt, 25 West 43d St, Y. 





rr = 


ut tee po td BOOK YOU 
and I wi it for Yen 
Lo . Mall © ~ We ww 





Boots 

301 Park Avenue, BN 
Pear SOL POEMS, (WHITTY, 
ag ge 3 - Newly_ Col- 





L spanish 


IBRARIE FRANCAISE. FRENCH. 
and Reciieh beoke sold and 
bought, .411 Fourth Ave. 








ome year, Gn rece 
stampa, te caver ma 1 








s 


Nights, E Burton's unabridged Saeeierwens 
includes Bu Vol contai 

poor illustrations by Letchford. Lalausze, 
etc., 





Works, self- “interpreting ¢ edition, illustrated, 
6 vols., % mor., $ m A-% of Plato, 
illustrated, 4 vols., % Ray $7.50, new. 
Quixote, Motteux translation, 4 vols., $6. 
Facetio 


la, and The Pecorone.of Ser Gio- 


Paris and Hughes, A. 


fi 
of ot er items. Harry F. Marks, 116 Was- 


ARKS’ BOOK VALUES..— ARABIAN 
ns el) 
Privately printed for members of the 


Don 
us Nights of Giovanni Francesco 


Straparo 
vanni, a literal, unabridged translation into 
English, with 44 fine 5 ag pe Coe of 





sau St., New York City. 
pAtRick F, MADIGAN, 56t AVE., 
at 46th St., N. ¥. C., will pyrchase Origi- 


and 
un canted Aut b S! 
ning utagran 8 re] 


and will oy 
mpt for same. 

PH hg twig Be railed en re- 
. 6495 Murray Hil. 





RIVATE LIBRARIES PURCHASED, 
Highest prices paid for singie good books 
and complete libraries. Specially Wanted: 
Jewish Encyclopaedia, Book of Knowledge, 
1Mh Edition Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
Harvard Classics and other fine sets. Calls 
made anywhere. Davis’ Bookstore, 36 Vesey 
—— near Church. Telephone Cortlandt 





Att FRENCH FASHION PAPERS, 10C 
Ae, French aan and ae impatenned papers, 
readers and 


fade ee only. 
Cheap reprints of modern novels, 
353 7th Av. 


Send for list. Chagnon & Co., 
We buy French Books, 





peed CASH PAID FOR BOOKS, MAGA- 

zines, Pamphlets, ete. Will call every- 
where. immediate removal. Write, 
or call. Stamme) 
— a 4th-Av. 
N.' Y¥. Phone Stuyvesant 
Print Books a Specialty, 


ms 


CHULTE'S BARGAINS.—WHITE'S. NA- - 


PP 
lopedia American Biography, 6 vola, 
$10. ‘Arlinghamm' 8 Famous Families ud New 
York, 2 vols., $7.50. Ancestor—Qua 
Review, County and Family History, “Be 
aléry, Antiquities, 12 vols. and indexes, 
Cambrian Journal (Welsh Genealogy His- 
tory Belles-Lettres, etc.), 11 oe % calf 
skin, $22.50. Collectanea graphica- 
Genealogica, 8 vols, % one 4 12.50. 
Virginia Magazine History and Biography, 
first 20 vols., $25. Cutter’s Genealogical 
and Personal Memoirs Families Boston and 
Eastern Massachusetts, 4 ‘vols., 


Biography, & vols., % mor., $15. -Confed- »= 


erate Mili History, 13 vols. | Ss. 4 2 
$15. Richardeon's Messages pa 
Preaidenta, 11 vols, %& mors $4.75. “sch ite’s 

ore, 80 & 82 Fourth Avenue (near 


Bookst 
10th Street). 





perontanr TO BOOK COLLECTORS, IF 
those who have searched and 


where be 
cured, Customers incur no Tabinity or obit 
gino of any kind by eg BA us lists of 
y went, BR. ichols, Inc., 
WE Sa St., N. ¥. City. 





ange | vige~d WANTED, — 


appraised, and estimates of com- 
mercial value ——- a resentative will 
call when impor 5 _—. Wey- 
mouth Apts., Petlanttc City, N. J. 





Books WANTED, MALKAN'S 42 BROAD- 


way; must buy to replenish stock. Big- 
paid raries or single 
‘ially interested in 
fine sets and lth fon Encyclopaedia 
Britannica. Phone ad 3900, 





R SALE—ALL THE LIMITED EDI- 
tions agg ee by Houghton, Mifflin & 
ubstantially all of the books 
published by the Bibliophile Society. “ 
Thi White, 767 Goodrich Ave., St 
in 





pret NVENTORY 


SALE, CATALOGUE 

of Rare and Choice Books offered at re- 
duced ices. Post free on application to 
E. P. Rare Book Room, 681 


tton & Co., 
Fifth Av., New York City. 





R. BENJAMIN, 225 penning op 


York, ig the joo i it 
of celebiitien. ” Butablfahed 18 sa, pabie 


—a Collector.” oats) a year. He bi 

letters and documents, and invites = 
vcaponeenas. Catalogues sent free. Tel. 
Mad. Sq. 4580. 





ISTORY OF LONG iSLAND, BY BENJ. 


F. Thompson. New edition revised and 
greatly enta: y Cc. F. ee: Strictly 
limited se ion. gen a us, 
THOMS Jobn 


& ERON, Inc., Publishers, 
Street, New York. 





OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 


supplied, no matter on what subject. 
Pl state wants.* BAKER’S GREAT 
BOOKSHOP, 14-16 John Bright Street, 
Birmingham, England, 





E BUY, SELL AND EXCHANGE OLD 
and new Law and Scientific Books, == 
sets of eee oy on eg coeses. 
ne gua Boise. 
0. 


OOKS AND AUTOGRAPHS, THOUSANDS 
of items. Catalogues free. R. Atkinson, 
a = Road, Forest Hill, London, 








HEMICAL AND MEDICAL MAGAZINES, 


ata ot tae Oi & Son, antes hart oa 


New York City. 
(morcs. SCARCE UNUSUAL 


— AND BOOKS 
Rvcat Messnder if Shows, Inet Beaks 
man 8t., New York. Phone it S018. 


request. 
}PCHEST. PRicEs “PAID FOR: LAW 
Li Acts of ‘O14 








Statutes, Setence 
Book Co., 98 Nassau Strux New York, 
Q°T-OF PRINT BOOKS FURNISHED. 
CATALOGUES ISSUED. 
R. ROBINSON, 
#10 RI 





8T., TROY,'N. Y. 





NUMBERS 
t and sold. - HH. W. Witnen Compans, 





ILL PURCHASE FINE SETS AND RARB 
books. Guy Stonestreet, 507 Sth Av., N.Y. 


| pw 
958 University Avenue, New. Y 


EWSPAPER FILES FOR SALE.—NEW 
York Times, Herald, American, August, 
1914, to date. McCabe, 484 East 15th n Bt. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 





ANTED: STATEMENTS RELATIVE TO 
Railroads and Moving Power Locomo- 

tive Engines. Rogers. Baltimore 1827 

pamphlet. P. O. Box 773, Baltimore. 





919 AUTOMOBILE, AVIATION, MOTOR- 
cycle books and charts. Send stamp for 
ee. Franklin Book Shop, 125 E. 59th 
. ¥. City, Douglas S. Houghton, _ Mer. 





Rook LOVERS OF. CHOICE AND UNUS- 
u 


al boeks should send for 
Harry F. Marks, 116 Nassau St.» 


catalogue. 
N. ¥. ¢. 





HESS, CHECKERS AND BOOKS, LES- 
sons free to purchasers. Franklin Book 





Shep, 126 50th St., N. ¥. City. pe 
ARROW'S MILITARY ENCYCLOPEDIA, 
3 vols.. 


rfect condition. Mrs. Hotch-' 
in, 2508 Seagwick Ave., ‘Bronx. 





ACK NUMBERS OF MAGAZINES TO BB 
had at Abrahams Book Stove, 145 4th Ay. 





ENGLISH AND REIGN, 


Becks. FOR 
bought at Conder’s Bookstore, 114 E. Sth § St. 





AT. G, 1109 ITEMS, ON REQUEST, Rt Cc. 
MacMahon, 78 West 55th & 








] SPECIALIZE IN BINDING UP BACK 
volumes of the National Geographic Mzg- 


azine, price per me, neatly bound in 
Hbrary $1.25; In half morocco, 
— Spay on a peetation. Ss ee 
numbers a cents 

- Galler, Library y Bookbinder, it 141 wv. "sath ‘ 
St, N.Y. C.. Phone Farragut 9658. 





GTERTMAN & COMMANY, BOOKBINDERS. 


*5/. Fine bindings of 


pn me ay Oe ete., 116 
Weat 2d Street. 








price. OND. aa es — 
ronses, Gems, Coins, ries, 

for Sale. Eider Curio Store, 21 West Sth 
St, N. ¥. mie 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


| 


ep VERTICRM: ENT. 





ADVERTISEMENT. 


sey pp Diecteee seh 


Afraid?” 


“I ain’t afraid.” 
“You are.” 

28 | ain’t.”’ 

‘You are.” 


What would have happened next if 
you were. aboy?r A frightful mix-up. With 


the calm unreasonableness of youth these two boys fought with- 
out even knowing each other---just as you have fought many a 
time---just because you couldn’t help it. 


MARK TWAIN 


25 VOLUMES— 


Novels- 


~ No wonder our soldiers and sailors like Mark Twain 


best. No wonder the boys at Annapolis told Secretary 
Daniels that they vould rather have Mark Twain than 
anyone else. To them, as to you, Mark Twain is the spirit 
of undying } youth—the spirit of real Americanism—fog he 
who came out of that loafing-out-at-elbows, down-at-the- 


A Big Human Soul 


Perhaps you think you have read a good deal of Mark 
Twain? Are you sure? Have you read all the novels? Have 
you read all the short stories? Have you read all the brilliant 
fighting essays?—all the humorous ones and the historical ones? 

Think of it—25 volumes filled with the laughter and the tears 
anche fighting that made Mark Twain so-wonderful.. He was a 
bountiful giver of joy and humor. He was yet much more, for, 
while he laughed with the world, his lonely ‘spirit struggled with 
the sadness of human life, and sought to find the key. Beneath 
the laughter is a big human soul, a big philosopher. 

He was American. He had the idealism of America—the 
humor, the kindliness, the reaching toward a bigger thing, the 
simplicity. Born poor—growing up in a shabby little town on 


os 


- Boys’ Stories—Humor—Essays—Travel—History 


heels Mississippi town——he has pagsed on to the world the 
glory of our inspiring Americanism—the serious purpose 
that underlies our laughter—for to Mark Twain humor is 
only incidental—and he has made eternal the springs of 


its youth and enthusiasm. 
Take Huckleberry Finn and Tom Sawyer by the 
hand and go back to your own boyhood. 


. 


The Great American 


the Mississippi—a pilot—a seeker for gold—a printer—Mark. 


Twain was moulded on the frontier of America. The vastness 
of the West—the fearlessness of the pioneer—the clear philosophy 
of the country boy were his—and they stayed with him to the 
last of those glorious days—when Emperors and. Kings—Chinese 
Mandarin and plain American, all alike, wept for him. In ‘his 
work we find all things, from the ridiculous in “Huckleberry Finn” 
to the sublime of “Joan of Arc’”—the most spiritual book that 
was ever written in the English language, of serene and lovely 
beauty, as lofty as Joan herself. A man who could write two 
such books as “Huckleberry. Finn” and “Joan of Arc” was 
sublime in power. His youth and his laughter are eternal; his 
genius will never die. 


Low Price Sale Must Stop 


Mark Twain wanted everyone in America to own a set of his 
books. So one of the last things he asked was that we miake a 
sect at so low a price that everyone might own it. He said: 
“Don’t fnake fine editions. Don’t make editions that se!) for 
$200 and $300 and $1,000. Make good books—books good to 
Idak at and easy to read, and make their price low.” So we 
have made this set. And up to now we have been able to sell 
it at this low price. Rising costs make it impossiblt to continue 
the sale of Mark Twain at a low price.. New editions will cost 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Established 18 | / Franklin in Square, New York 


very much more than this Author’s National Edition. You 
must sign and mail the coupon now. If you want a set 
at a popular price, do not delay. This edition. will soon be 
withdrawn, and then you will pay considerably more for 
your Mark Twain. 


Now is your opportunity to save money. 


Send the coupon a Pian money. 


46 Franklin Sq. 
New Yerk 


Send me, all charges 

prepaid, set of Mark 

Bi prota) Works, in 25 

l umes, illustrated, 

Realist ih handsome: green 

cloth, stamped in gold, 

with trithmied edges It 

not satisfactory, I will return 

them at your expense... Other- 

wise I will send you $2 within 

6 days, and $2°a month for 15 

months. For. cash,- deduct 8% 
from remittance, 

Send for our special Canadian offer. 


yy AGAresB.. .. ccccceccccccrccccccccccecsccccs 
Occupation 


‘ To get the red, Ralf leather binding, chance 
terms to - $1.50 within 6 days, and $4 a month 
fer 12 months. 


he 


etait ie dew tact 


‘six gnens 














